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Notes of the Week 


We are proud to announce that the distinguished 
writer—A.A.B.—who is famous throughout the 
world for his fearless outspokenness—has promised 
to write every week for the Saturday Review. His 
first article will appear when we don our smart 
winter cover designed by Lady Houston. 


* 


‘* Inquirers concerning Mr. MacDonald’s where- 
abouts were told yesterday that his ‘‘ disappear- 
ance’ had no political significance ’’—says a 
daily paper. It never will. 


* 


The Governor of Kentucky has conferred 
honorary colonelcys in the National Guard on Mr. 
Charles Chaplin, Mr. Clark Gable, and Miss Mary 
Pickford. Mr. Lansbury should protest against 
this militarism. 


King John’s treasure is still in the Wash, and 
there are many inquiries as to whether the treasure 
_ seekers have more in view than appears on the 
surface. Local rumours suggest radium, which 
might be worth several royal treasures. Radium 
from sand, gold and platinum from lava—all these 
things are possible in a world in which matter has 
almost been reduced to non-existent electrons. — 
may hear more about this. 

* 
The Wages of Pacifism 

‘* It is very important to judge English popular 
character in the event of an enemy invasion. The 
people, to a man, would certainly rush to arms and 


would allow themselves to be mown down in 
heroic tenacity. . . . But it is a question whether 
this people would stand the test of hunger. For 
centuries bodily comforts have sorely spoiled them, 
and they would hardly bear real privations (which 
during the Great War they never knew, despite 
rationing). . . . We confess that it is charming 
to imagine and to portray the downfall of this 
proud and secure people at some future time, a 
people which will have to obey foreign lords in a 
country unconquered since 1066 or will have to re- 
nounce its lucrative colonial empire.’’ (Professor 
Banse in ‘‘ Raum und Volk im Weltkriege.”’) 


* 


The King of Practical Jokers 


The death of Mr. E. H. Sothern, the Shakes- 
pearian actor, in New York recalls the memory 
of his father, once world-famous in the character 
of Lord Dundreary and long to be remembered as 
King of Practical Jokers. It was a dangerous 
thing to offend Sothern: for his revenge might 
take the form of closing your street to traffic by 
opening unauthorised excavations in search of a 
non-existent leaking water-main or sending an 
endless column of coal, furniture carts and other 
vans to deliver at your house tons of goods that 
you had not ordered. One unfortunate postman 
whose beat took him across the Thames incurred 
Sothern’s dislike. The practical joker watched 
the weather and chose a time in March when high 
winds were blowing daily. On the chosen day he 
posted to himself several dozen of empty hat- 
boxes and standing in shelter at the end of the 
bridge chewed the cud of his revenge, watching 
the unhappy postman trying to control a pile of 
hat boxes with which the wind made sport. 
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“‘ Debunking *’ the world’s great heroes is a 
safe sport because the heroes are always dead and 
the hero-worshippers always overdo it. Debunk- 
ing the world’s pet ideas is’ a more difficult 
business and the debunker whose language or 
logic lets him down, runs a grave risk of being 
publicly debunked himself. Consider Lord Rag- 
lan, who carries a pretty line of debuncombe. He 
assures us that William Wallace was an atrocious 
ruffian, Joshua a cruel monster, and Abe Lincoln 
a great villain. 

Now all these men achieved fame by standing 
up sturdily for their own people, which means that 
they ‘were roundly denounced as villains by the 
softies of their day. For we may be sure that 
they were Irwinites at Irvine, Little Israelites at 
Canaan and Arthur Hendersons at Washington. 
That means that with the historian and the 
debunker at the extreme limits of the pendulum 
posterity can take its choice. 


* 
Arms and the Man 


_ Lord Raglan needs to be debunked a bit him- 
self when he “‘ challenges any one to produce a 
case where armaments have caused a war or lack 
of armaments have prevented a war.’’ Germany 
would not have gone to war in 1914 if she had not 
had plenty of arms. She would be at war at this 
moment if she knew where to lay hands on them. 
‘What Lord Raglan means to say is that the 
possession of arms does not in itself impart to a 
nation the will or desire to make war. That is 
true, but it means very little. No amount of arms 
would ever make this country truculent towards 
its neighbours. That sort of thing simply does 
not amuse us. 

No amount of disarmament will ever make the 
German other than truculent. He is just made 
that way. It used to be said that the Kaiser was 
the only man in Europe who could strut sitting 
down. Germany is the only country in Europe 
that can be bellicose while she is flat on her back. 
Lord Raglan is exactly right when He says that 
disarmament will come when war-mindedness has 
disappeared. As the German would remain war- 
minded even though he had to spent the hundred 
years with no uniform but his undershirt, that 
means never. 

ay 


England First 


George Lansbury’s pacifism is not less danger- 
ous, and his poisonous appeal to the youth of 
the country not to join the armed forces of the 
Crown deserved all the scorn that Lord Hailsham 
poured upon it. But it is surely going a little to 
the other extreme to say that ‘‘ the only risk of war 
to-day would be if other countries could be per- 
suaded that Great Britain had determined in no 


circumstances to . 


. . honour her obligations to 
defend her friends.”’ 

‘Nations should be like the parlourmaid who, 
when told by her mistress that she could have a 
friend irito tea, replied ‘‘ I haven’t got any friends. 
I only know young women.” Nations have 


‘neighbours. A friend is somebody who will 


sacrifice his interests for ours and there is no 
nation in Europe that would sacrifice an iota of 
its own interest for any other. Quite right too! 


Treaties requiring one nation to rush to the 
assistance of another are about as conducive to 
peace and quiet as a butler’s police whistle, which 
is certain to be blown when there is either no 
policeman about or no burglar. There is only 
one excuse for a nation to mix into another 
nation’s fight and that is when its own interests 
are threatened. There is only one proper time 
to decide who, if anybody should have a helping 
hand, and that is when the mélée is about to 
begin. The Empire can well absorb all the 
promiscuous magnanimity and supply all the 
friends that Britain has time for. 

** 
= 
“Rocking the Gold Boat” 


President Roosevelt’s policy of buying gold in 
order to depress the dollar rather: suggests the 
fabled Chinese animal that is able to suspend 
itself in mid-air by its own tail. For every pur- 
chase of gold must necessarily strengthen the gold 
backing of America’s paper currency until the 
ratio of gold to paper is exceeded by the number 
of paper dollars paid for the gold equivalent of 
one gold dollar. In other words there will be no 
real inflation until the United States is paying 
out a matter of fourteen paper dollars or more for 
every gold sovereign. 


We may take it that President Roosevelt's 
‘** Brain Trust ”’ know this quite well and that they 
have something quite different in mind. What 
they have in mind is, as an American financier 
recently put it, to ‘‘ rock the gold boat till the 
passengers fall out.’? What President Roosevelt 
wants, in fact, is both to have the cake of inflation 
and eat it. That will not work, however. 
Traders with immediate dollar needs—and this is 
the dollar-buying season—will be glad to get them 
cheap, but with inflation staring America in, the 
face it will be a rash speculator who trades gold 
or sterling for paper dollars at the present juncture. 


It is probable that President Roosevelt himself 
does not realise the extent to which the United 
States must inflate before incomes come within 
sight of immeasurably swollen capital values. 
One has only to observe what thousands of 
millions of dollars of American private debt 
represent the capitalised value of hundreds of 
millions of dollars of income created, not by pro- 
ductive labour but by political bribery, graft, 
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rackets and other forms of gainful parasitism, to 
realise the risk the President is taking in trying 
to pump water into the nation’s income instead of 
squeezing it out of the nation’s capital. 


Golden Eggs 
Professor Warren of Cornell is said to be the 
power behind the Roosevelt throne, responsible 
for the policy first of raising the price of American- 
mined gold and then of buying gold in foreign 
markets. There are some who think that he is 
transferring to the geese that lay the golden eggs 
the method which he applied so brilliantly to the 
humble hen. By installing electric light in hen- 
roosts and providing illumination throughout the 
night, he so successfully deceived the silly birds 
that they kept on laying night and day They 
felt it a point of honour not to stop, until dark- 
ness fell and darkness never came. So eggs were 
multiplied, but, alas! the hens began to die in an 
unaccountable fashion. The natural term of their 
existence was cut down by two thirds—and it did 
not pay. What will happen to the geese who are 
to be speeded up in the laying of golden dollars. 


* * 
* 


This Week's Wisdom 
BicGest SHARKS CAUGHT OFF 
IRELAND.’’—Daily Express. 


Since when have Mr. MacDonald and Mr. de 
Valera indulged in mixed bathing? 


Herr Reinach, of Bavaria, says Ripley, balanced 
a twenty two pound block of ice on his head until 
it melted away. This should be a regular morning 


exercise at Ashridge. 
* 


‘‘ If I were Dictator I should decree that the 
children of England be reared on milk and water,”’ 
said Lord Mottistone, speaking at the Dorchester 
Hotel. You are too late, m’lord. 


Writing of the film, ‘‘ The Private Life of 
Henry VIII,”’ the Daily Mail says, ‘‘ The human 


story of how he wooed his wives and how they 
wooed him—is one of drama and intrigue hardly 
hinted at in the history book.’’ We should 


think not! 


‘“* Fraulein Israel received me in a magnificent 
oak-panelled room, lined with priceless oil 
paintings, in one of the most luxurious homes in 
Berlin’s Park Lane. She gave me the impression 
of being a young woman who had led a sheltered 
life.” (Sunday Express). Our 
journalists ! 


perceptive 


Gordon Bennett Again 


Last’ week Colonel Foley recalled one of Gordon 
Bennett’s minor eccentricities at Monte Carlo. 
There were moments when his sense of the 
ridiculous was less controlled. In the early 
years of this century, he would stroll unexpectedly 
into the office of the Paris Herald after dinner 
and survey the scene with intense disgust. Then 
with a wave of his hand he would readjust the 
staff. The editor would become office boy, the 
office boy editor, intermediate ranks would be 
shifted up or down and al] would proceed as be- 
fore. One night he was worried about a prize 
cow he had purchased. It was to be sent to his 
Riviera villa and he regarded French railways 
with suspicion. So he instructed one of his best 
writers to drive the cow by road from Paris to the 
Céte d’Azur. Fortunately, the lot had fallen on 
a Scot of many wiles, who knew something about 
cattle. After many days, the journalist and the 
cow arrived at their destination, very dusty and 
rather footsore. The cost had been terrible in 
drinks for man and beast. 


Most Favoured Nations 


[There is a report that a section of the Cabinet 
wishes to denounce most favoured nation treaties ; 
but Mr. Runciman considers them sacrosant.]} 


Parliament reassembles 

A couple of days from now. 

Mr. Runciman trembles; 

Baldwin doesn’t know how 

To stop the fight 

That is coming all right, 

So I was told the other night: 

Then I drained my glass in my wild delight, 
Which is all good taste would allow. 


It’s not on account of the army 

Or navy; but just because 

Of Mr. Runciman’s balmy 

Most Favoured nations clause, 

Which you and I, 

And the F.B.I. 

Have suffered for years with a hopeless sigh ; 
But Runciman says he would rather die 
Than alter his crazy laws. 


For Runciman’s like the Persians, 

Medes, and other wild folk. 

He won't have any aspersions 

Cast on his miserable joke. 

His laws of economy, 

Like Deuteronomy, 

Function to-day just as much as astronomy . 
Plays any part in an actress’s bonhomie. 
Lord ! What an obstinate moke ! ono 
LiL: 


— | 
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The Salvation of India 


The Conservative Case : 
By Brig.-Gen. Sir Henry Page Croft, Bart, C.M.G., M.P. 


Never before in the history of British politics 
has a great party been treated on a vital subject 
with such utter disregard of precedent or such com- 
plete contempt. 


Democracy is to be forced on 350,000,000 Indians, 
but the champions of this policy dare not submit 
the issue to the free democratic verdict either of 
Parliament or the Conservative Party which pro- 
vides the overwhelming majority of Parliament. 

Meanwhile, the Central Office, which is not the 
private secretariat of the jeader but the organisation 
of our Party, and maintained by Party funds, has 
not scrupled to use its various journals and agen- 
cies for propaganda in favour of a policy which the 
leaders dare not submit to the Party Vote, and 
which is certainly not the policy of the Party. 

The purpose of the National Government is for- 
gotten in the burning desire of our leaders to 
implement the policy of the Socialists, and Lord 
Willingdon, regardless of the pledges of the 
Government that Parliament is not committed, 
whilst begging Indians to remember his work for 
Liberalism and the fact that he had laboured un- 
ceasingly for Home Rule in Ireland, has not 
scrupled to endeavour to commit the country by 
making unconstitutional promises. This is yet 
further proof that these reforms are Liberal and 
therefore alien to Conservative faith. 

If the National Government is determined to 
lose the next election, let them persist in their folly 
of abdication in India, but if they will listen to the 
counsel of those who wish them well, then let them 
whilst there is yet time get back to the broad 
lines of the Simon Commission. 


If a Province of India is reduced to chaos the in- 
jury is not irreparable, but if we abandon all 
Government, Central as well as Provincial, and 
failure results, then it is the end of our Asiatic 
Dominion and the whole fabric of Empire will tot- 
ter in a welter of bloodshed and tears. . 


The Folly of the Reforms 


The Government, in foreing democratic govern- 
ment upon India, is flying in the face of all ex- 
perience and acting in disregard of the proved facts 
of democratic failure wherever tried under similar 
conditions. 

In our arrogant assertion of democracy which has 
broken down in several great countries of Europe, 
the least that might have been expected of our 
Statesmen was that they should have studied the 
results of endeavouring to transplant these modern 
European ideas upon the ancient East. 

The Constitution of Ceylon is the most recent 
example and somewhat comparable, although in 
Ceylon you only have to deal with one nation, and 
the immense religious and racial divisions of India 
have no counterpart in that island. 

Ask anyone returning from Ceylon what are the 


results in that country? The verdict appears to 
be unanimous that democracy has failed, corrup- 
tion is rife, the legislators appear to regard baiting 
the Governor as a new form of sport, and, far from 
promoting Imperial partnership, the Government 
of Ceylon is the only one in the Empire which has 
refusd to carry out the policy of Ottawa. 

The attempted democratic solution of Egyptian 
affairs has completely broken down, and Dictator- 
ship has replaced our amiable intentions. 

In imposing democracy upon Iraq we have 
another instance of folly in haste, and the pretence 
of democratic government has already worn thin. 

The French in Syria soon found the hopelessness 
of such attempts, and in Turkey a Dictatorship is 
firmly established. In Japan democracy means 
organised militarism ; in Siam the experiment of 
twenty years ago is abandoned, and even in Cuba, 
under the shadow of the American flag, Western 
ideas have perished in revolution. China, the most 
glaring example of all, has been reduced to utter 
anarchy and chaos by the mad attempt to govern 
her multitudes in accordance with Western ideas, 
vet the Chinese are far more a nation than the 
people of India can ever be. 

Surely the evidence against this policy is suffi- 
cient, yet the British Government, without rhyme 
or reason, is in pursuit of the same folly in India, 


which is populated not by a nation but by a collec- © 


tion of nations and where in addition you have 
religious differences which far outweigh any pos- 
sible divergence of political views, and which will 
ever divide that great country so as to render politi- 
cal homogeneity impossible. 

The failure of democracy in a country like 
Ceylon is like a fire on a small island, but in India 
it would mean disaster to one-fifth of the human 
race and a conflagration which could not be sub- 
dued before many millions have suffered and pos- 
sibly multitudes have perished, 


The Opportunity of Bolshevism 


Could any student of Bolshevik ideas conceive 
any more fertile soil for the destruction of civilisa- 
tion than India, where Soviet inspirers could con- 
tinuously set Mohammedan against Hindu, Sikh 
against Mohammedan, Untouchables against Caste 
Hindus, and the Indian States against the Indian 
Provinces? Nothing could stop the march of Bol- 
shevism the moment the ‘‘ Pax Britannica” is 
withdrawn. 

Again, how could it be hoped that communal and 
racial differences, only kept in check by police led 
by British officers, can be subdued when the forces 
of law and order are in the hands of one religion or 
race controlling peoples of other religion and race 
with whom they are at age-long enmity ? 

Sir John Thompson, who is perhaps the most ar- 
dent of the abdicationists, speaking recently in 
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Yorkshire, illustrated the divergence of race in 
India with the story of a young Sikh who went to 
Cambridge and there for the first time in his life 
met men from Madras. The Sikh said ‘‘ he never 
knew till that moment that there were such people 
in India and he felt much more akin to British 
Undergraduates than he did to them.”’ 

Could any more decisive refutation be given to 
those who talk of ‘‘ Indian opinion ”’ and “* Indian 
aspirations ?”’ 


The British Empire 


To-day Indians will always seek a British Judge 
or a British arbitrator when in dispute with an- 
other Indian of different race or creed. 

The British Raj is like an Umpire who is known 
to be impartial. Remove his influence and there 
is no one to blow the whistle, you will have deprived 
the Indian of his referee to whom he looks for 
justice. 

When Communal rioting or massacre takes place 
and the Hindus, as at Cawnpore, are in numerical 
ascendency, how could the Moslems feel that jus- 
tice was done to them if Hindu police or soldiers 
under Hindu officers were sent to quell the riot ? 

On the other hand, if Moslem troops or police 
arrive to take action will not the Hindu majority 
themselves feel aggrieved if subdued by their life- 
long enemies ? 

When we remember that some 2,000 Indians 
were massacred in twenty-four hours at Cawnpore 
when the Mohammedans refused to close -their 
shops in Hartal because a Hindu was executed for 
murder away in Lahore, surely we must realise that 
no soft Liberal sentiments will calm these troubled 
waters, or Socialist axioms stay the shedding of 
blood. 

What hope is there for the Moslem shopkeeper 
of Cawnpore when we cease to rule? His shop 
will be closed for good. 


Political A spirations 


We are told that British government must cease 
in India because of the political demands of the 
Indian people, yet when the leading champions of 
scuttle have been questioned as to the number of 
politically-minded Indians, the most optimistic has 
never claimed more than 10,000,000, yet there are 
350,000,000 people int India! 

The fact is that there are a number of very vocal 
inhabitants of three or four great cities who are 
loud in their demands for Self-determination, but 
the great mass of the people dwelling in the vil- 
lages even now have never been touched by a ripple 
of politics. 

It is doubtful if anyone could be found to deny 
that the ‘‘ demand ’’ would never have been heard 
but for the activities of Congress and these activi- 
ties developed into the boycott of British goods, 
Swaraj and Civil disobedience. 

Gandhi only became a hero because he defied 
the Government, broke the law and was forthwith 
asked to tea by Lord Irwin. 

The Government has not yielded to meet the 
wishes of the vast population of India but to placate 
a small fraction of the whole people by whose vio- 
lent methods they were alarmed. The genesis of 


the whole movement was anti-British rather than 
desire for political emancipation. 


The Welfare of the Masses 


Again, no one in authority has advanced the 
view that our magnificent Civil Service in India has 
broken down, or that the people will be better 
governed by discordant native elements. 

There is no claim that the welfare of the Indian 
people will be improved, indeed the authors of the 
reforms admit that Government may be reactionary 
and the burdens of taxation upon the poor peasants 
will definitely be increased. 

In all the many speeches which have been deli- 
vered no attempt has been made to show that 
government will be improved or that the people will 
gain in their material welfare. 

Mr. Baldwin alone has given an honest reason 
for this revolution. He has told us in Parliament 
and at the Albert Hall in advocating these reforms 
that ‘* If we went forward we might save India for 
the Empire, but if we did not we should lose her.’’ 

This is the doctrine of defeatism not based upon 
reason but born of fear. 

Put quite bluntly, it means we must clear out 
because we have no longer the power to hold India, 
a view shared by no responsible soldier or police- 
man and voiced by no Indian administrator. 

Since writing the above words the manifesto of 
the eight distinguished Generals who have served 
recently in India was published in which they 
declare— 


‘* We, the undersigned, having had considerable 
and recent military experience in India, state un- 
hesitatingly that, from a military point of view, we 
can, at any time, hold India against externa! and 
internal dangers, provided we retain command of 
po ses 


** It is, if and when the White Paper proposals 
are put into force, without modification, the Army 
becomes Indianised throughout, and the police, 
railways, posts and telegraphs have been handed 
over to entire Indian control, that the danger of our 
losing India will arise. The control of these ser- 
vices is, in our opinion, a vital factor in the problem 
of the Defence of India.”’ 


The signatories were :—General Sir George de 
S. Barrow, Lieutenant-General Sir E. Lock Elliot, 
Lieutenant-General Sir W. R. Marshall, Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir E. H. de V. Atkinson, Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir George MacMunn, Lieutenant- 
General Sir Herbert C. Holman, Major-General 
Sir W. G. L. Beynon, and Major-General F. E. 
Johnson. These are names famous for military 
service throughout India. 


The Consequences 


Mr. Baldwin states he 1s prepared to ‘‘ take the 
consequences ”’ of his action, but with all respect 
we must point out that the result of failure to him- 
self is a small matter, whilst to 350,000,000 Indians, 
to the people of Lancashire and the unity of the 
Empire, the consequences may be fatal. 

Strangely enough throughout this discussion no 
single British Minister has based his consideration 
of the question either on the claim of improved 
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conditions for the people of India, whilst hardly a 
single word has been uttered in respect to the vast 
and vital trade relations between Britain and India. 

.We went to India to trade and we have developed 
the trade and industry, the railways and irrigation 
of that country to an extent unknown in any other 
country in the East. We have fought famine and 
disease and saved millions of lives. We have 
poured hundreds of millions of capital into India 
and have built up vast trade connections which are 
vital to nearly half a million of our industrialists. 


Failure to give absolute security to British com- 
merce and British investment in India would cause 
immense suffering to great masses of our people. 

We have no right to gamble with their livelihood 
or the wealth so sucessfully lent to develop the 
Indian Empire. If reforms are to be instituted it 
should be a sine qua non, not that Indians should 
‘* not discriminate against British Trade,”’ but that 
British trade, finance and shipping should be on a 
permanent preferential basis just as Indian trade 
should be given preferential entry to our market. 

To throw away all that we have worked for and 
all that we have won for no reason other than fear 
that we cannot hold India is intolerable. 

If our rulers are possessed of ‘‘ Craven fear of 
being great,”’ it is time the nation convinced them 
that it does not share their views and does not in- 
tend to abandon its Trust or yet to throw down the 
burden of Empire. 

Our heritage is of more account than political 
leaders. 


Imperial Considerations 


Whether or not we abandon British rule in India 
is the affair, not of a few political leaders, but of 
every man, woman and child in the British Empire. 

t is a matter of just as great concern for the people 
of Australasia, near neighbours of India, as for 
the inhabitants of these distant islands. 

The Indian Empire is not the property of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald to be disposed of or given 
away ; it is the t possession of all the peoples 
of the British Empire, cultivated and uplifted by 
the most glorious and selfless administration in the 
history of the world. 


_ No other nation has ever poured out vast treasure 
and given the flower of its race to administer a 
great country as we have done in India for the 
benefit of its people. We went to India to trade 
and we won that trade, not by tyranny or by des- 
poiling the inhabitants, but by the genius of our 
people on the merits of our enterprise, and the gain 
to India has been immense. 

The interests of British and Indians became so 
entwined that we felt bound in honour to assume 
the role of guardians and protectors of the people 
from injustice or violence, without or within and to- 
day—in spite of political agitators—the British Raj 
is hailed as the ‘‘ father and brother ’’ of millions 
of Indians who look to us, not as tyrants but as the 
embodiment of justice. British rule in India, 
which commenced with the East India Trading 
Company, became a mission and it was and is the 
ideal of thousands of our best citizens to give their 
lives to the work of civil administration in India. 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred our civil ad- 


— 


ministrators have succeeded in serving India as 
faithfully as any patriot can serve his native land. 

Over-run by successive conquerors, India was 
never at peace until we replaced the sword of the 
invader by the olive branch of commerce and the 
exploitation of the tyrant with the scales of British 
justice. 

There are always men ready to belittle the 
achievements of our country but we have witnesses 
from the United States like the late Edward Roose- 
velt and that brilliant writer, the late Mr. Price 
Collier, who have born testimony to the miracle of 
our achievement in India. If our race had con- 
tributed nothing else to civilisation, the story of 
India is sufficient to fill all our hearts with pride. 

Now, without any demand except from a fraction 
of the Indian people and with no demand or sanc- 
tion from the British electorate, the Socialist policy 
which was utterly condemned at the Election is to 
be applied to India. 

We are soothed with reassuring words about 
safeguards, but once you have given self-govern- 
ment toa people, no safeguards are worth the paper 
on which they are written. 

If we intend to give self-government to India do 
not let us humbug ourselves that a Viceroy or Pro- 
vincial Governor can collect taxes when he has 
parted with his tax-collectors, or restore order when 
he has no judiciary or police at his hand. 

No army quartered in India can assume the role 
of tax gatherers and you cannot shoot people after 
you have told them to govern themselves. Does 
anyone believe that if we had left an army in 
Ireland, we could have collected the annuities at the 
point of the bayonet? Of course not, and no one 
outside Bedlam will believe that it is any more 


possible in India. India has always been regarded 


as the richest prize in the world. If we quit, what 
moral right have we to deny the entry of any other 
power ? 

Our Statesmen appear to desire the worst of all 
possible solutions—the abandonment of rule in 
India and the retention of a British Army. What 
right have we to risk the lives of British soldiers 
in a country whose government we have aban- 
doned, and why should a single soldier die in quell- 
ing religious riots in a land which is no longer his 
direct concern ? 


The Frontier 


Russia steadily improves her communications to- 
wards the Northern frontier of India and the day 
we go out of India, she will walk in, unless Hitler 
or Mussolini get there first by sea. Meanwhile, no 
purely Indian army is capable of defending a fron- 
tier where since the War we have had to employ, 
at times, ever 100,000 men in protecting India from 
the warlike tribes of the North. 

For these obvious reasons, theabdicationists have 
decided to keep an army in India, not for good, 
but for a “‘ transitional period,”” because even they 
are not as yet prepared to risk the certain conse- 
quence of depriving India of British defence. They 
know, without a shadow of doubt, that India can- 
not defend herself and so, whilst handing the coun- 


try over to Indian democracy and divesting our- 


selves of all responsibility for internal government 
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and administration, we have to keep an army to 
defend a democracy which cannot defend itself 
against exterior aggression. 


Communal Strife 


Even at the present time, British troops fre- 
quently have to stand behind the police when 
communal feeling runs high, but we are placing 
the police in Indian hands and, if the Indian police 
side with a communal faction, as is more than 
likely, then the British Army will be drawn into the 
conflict. Supposing, however, that the police are 
being used by a Hindu Minister to suppress Mos- 
lems, or vice versa, and he does not desire the 
presence of British soldiers, then the Army may 
have to be used against the civil administration 
and you have a war of conquest. 

In such an event, how is the army to operate in 
restoring order in a province where the police are 
possibly under the offending authority and where 
the railways, posts and telegraphs are also denied 
to the British Army? This involves warlike 
operations on a large scale and with every conceiv- 
able handicap for the military authorities. 


How the present British Army could undertake 
such obligations over so vast a country and, at the 
same time defend the frontier, no military student 
can understand, yet the Junta in Downing Street 
have decided to go forward with this policy. 


No self-determination is possible in any country 
unless the population is fit to assume the defence of 
its own territory, and it is the negation of self- 
determination that it should function under the 
bayonets of a power no longer ruling but which has 
become foreign. The military policy involved in 
these reforms is frankly impossible and unless the 
lives of our soldiers are to be heedlessly imperilled, 
we will require an army at least twice as great as 
that at present in India. 


There are two courses open to us. One is to get 
out of India and take our army with us and say that 
we leave India to her fate because she is now so 
united and homogeneous that she can defend her- 
self; ‘‘ When we say we are granting you self- 
Government, we mean it. Good-bye.”’ 


That policy is at least honest, although the con- 
sequences to Indians and the British Empire would 
be disastrous. 


An End of Hypocrisy 


The other is to end all this hypocrisy and cease 
holding out hopes which have no meaning, to tell 
Indians plainly that it is not safe to abandon her to 
her fate and that we intend to remain until she has 
progressed successfully through Provincial Gov- 
ernment to a far more enlightened civilisation and 
is ripe to enter the sisterhood of the British Empire 
as a tried and well-affected partner and not with 
the declared purpose of Congress recently reaf- 
firmed, to secede, to repudiate all British debts and 
destroy all British trade in India. 

_ What India need above all things is peace devel- 
opment and economic progress. Only Britain can 
bestow these gifts upon her. 


We have dabbled with the make-believe of Indian 
Unity and political fitness of untried Indian admin- 
istrators and legislators to suddenly govern a mul- 
titude of Indian races comprising one-fifth of the 
human race, when they have failed in any case to 
administer even a municipality with success. No 
one believes it—so why not be honest ? 


quitted from the Government: of Egypt— 
with what result? A dictatorship. We quitted 
from Iraq—with what result? The Assyrian 
tragedy. If we quit from India there will be no 
dam to stay the flood of Communal strife and India 
will be plunged back 150 years once more into divi- 
sions, strife and bloodshed. This is not the path a 
Christian race should tread. It is the cowardly act 
of a trustee who abandons his duty with his task 
half done. 


A Great Experiment 


We say to the Government— if we are wrong and 
you are right, then prove your belief. Enter on 
the great experiment of Self-Government in the 
provinces of India and, if success crowns your ef- 
forts there, then and not till then are you justified 
in the appalling gamble of stendening the Central 
control of India. 


You cannot in ten years graft on to the patch- 
work quilt of Indian races, creeds, castes and lan- 
guages, the constitution to which our country only 
graduated after five hundred years of political pro- 
gress. 

Under Providence, we have built a marvellous 
structure in India. Let us beware lest we bring it 
crashing in ruins to the ground because we have 
not the sense to face realities or the courage to do 
what is right. ! 


Sir Henry Page Croft asks the Saturday 
Review to state that in the new edition of his 
pamphlet a correction has been made to the effect 
that the words ‘“‘ stir Indians out of their pathetic 
contentment ’’ appeared in the 
ford Report and not in a speech. Sir Henry had 
already admitted tap in answer to a criticism in 
The Times. 


The pamphlet can be obtained, ‘Bd. a copy or 
7s. 6d. per 100, post free, from the Bournemouth 
Guardian Printing Works, 194, Commercial 
Road, Bournemouth. 


Direct subscribers who are changing 
their addresses are asked to give the 


earliest possible notification to the 
“Saturday Review,” 18-20, York 7 
Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 
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All Kinds of Gambling 


Extraordinary Freaks of Fortune 
By Lt.-Col. Cyril Foley 


he the majority of the human race betting is 
a characteristic impulse. No legislation can 
stop it, and that being so, it is wise to make the 
best of a bad job. There is one thing about betting 
on horse racing which is hard to explain, and that 
is the almost unvaried success of the novices. Lord 
Tennyson in his outspoken and amusing book 
‘From Verse to Worse,”’ which has just been 
published, relates how he passed through the 
same phase that eight out of ten beginners experi- 
ence at the commencement of their racing career. 
I do not exaggerate when I say eight out of ten, 
though the proper proportion is more like two out 
of ten. And there is no explanation for this 
phenomenon. It would have completely baffled 
Sherlock Holmes. It is the Devil’s work. It must 
be. It cannot be anybody else’s. I imagine he 
takes a great interest in racing as a means to an 
end. 


Beginner's Luck 


Sheer good luck pursues beginners. Of course, it 
does not last, or very rarely. I remember one in- 
stance however where it did. About 1912 the late 
Mr. Tommy Chaine, who was a member of the 
Stock Exchange, used to tell us about a boy who 
had just joined. He never stopped winning and 
nearly drove a certain bookmaker, who had a big 
betting clientéle from the Stock Exchange, off his 
head. 

Chaine found the latter one day in a frantic 
state, purple in the face, hair on end, walking up 
and down his office muttering “‘I won’t be 
ruined by this b——— boy.’’ ‘* What’s he done 
now?’ said Chaine. What’s he _ done,”’ 
shouted the bookmaker, ‘‘ Why, backed thirteen 
winners running, and then comes in here and says 
to me ‘ Oh, that’s easy, but placing ’em 1, 2, 3 
ain’t so easy, but I think I can do it. What will 
you lay me against my placing the first three in 
the 3.15 race?’ It was a selling race, Mr. Chaine, 
17 runners, and no outstanding favourites. I 
laid him very long odds toa tenner. The race was 
due to be run in five minutes, so he waited by the 
machine over there, and when it started ticking 
he took the tape in his hand. ‘ Observer, 
Naughty Boy, Picador, I told you so,’ says he. 
I got up from my table and-made a rush for the fire 
place, but someone had taken the poker away, and 
my God, Mr. Chaine, it was lucky for him, and 
perhaps for me too, that they had.’’ He never bet 
with the boy again. 


Gamblers usually come to a sticky end, and it is 
therefore all the more satisfactory to be able to 
chronicle the reverse, side of the picture. There 
was a certain gentleman who had fallen on evil 
days financially, who lived in a small cottage at 
Mont Agel, overlooking Monte Carlo, He used 


to come down every day to the Casino and try to 
win five or ten francs, for his day’s keep. He was 
usually successful, and had existed on his winnings 
for certainly two years. The late Lord Westbury, 
who was rarely out of the rooms, knew him, and 
took an interest in him, and it was he who actually 
saw what I am about to relate. 


Tempting Fate 


The man came in one day, and to Lord 
Westbury’s great astonishment, put his five franc 
piece en plein on 17. Up it came. Westbury 
naturally expected him to seize his 175 francs and 
his mise, and leave the rooms with his nine louis, 
but not a bit of it. He put 4 five franc pieces a 
cheval on 17, 4 on its carrés, and left his mise on. 
Up came 17 again! This time he won 340 francs 
a cheval, 160 on the carrés, and another 175 en 
plein, total 675 francs, or about 34 louis. Please 
remember that he had never attempted to win more 
than ten francs at a sitting before. 


Lord Westbury was thrilled. He must go now, 
he thought. But no, the man then put practically 
the whole of his winnings (43 louis) on 17 again, 
5 on the four carrés, 5 on the four a chevals, and 
2 en plein. ,It may be of interest to realise that 
the odds against a number coming up thrice in 
succession are 357,436 to 1, and that, had he lost 


the coup, he would have gone away a winner of - 


15 francs only. Nevertheless 17 did reappear. He 
won 560 louis on the coup, and by that time a big 
crowd had assembled. 


£2,600 for 4s. 


He surely would go now! ‘“* Les carrés, les 
chevaux, et l’en plein de dixsept par le 
maximum,” he said. His stake this time was close 
on £87. Lord Westbury nearly fainted. The 
odds against a number coming up four times is 
almost incalculable, and yet, as Lord Westbury 
said when he told me, ‘‘ By the God of my 
fathers it came up again.” Briefly 9 maximums 
arc £240 by 9=£2,160. The man was paid, 
picked up his mise and left the rooms, a winner 
of rather more than £2,600 made out of 4s.! 
He left Monte Carlo and started in a motor busi- 
ness and did, I believe, quite well. 


I saw him in London quite recently. He told 
Lord Westbury next day that he had dreamt that 
17 would come up four times running at the table 
hz always played on. Well, it did, and that’s that, 
but not many people in his financial position would 
have had the courage, dream or no dream, to risk 
losing that 42 Louis, a sum of money which it 
usually took him three months to make, on that 
third spin. For that he deserved the V.C. I 
believe I am correct in saying that never in the 
history of Monte Carlo has a number come up 
five times running. 
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The Navy and the Dominions 


Traitorous Conventions and Treaties That Have Betrayed Us 


By Viscount Lymington, M.P. Member of the Executive Committee of the Navy League — 


THINK some witty art expert once remarked 
that Corot painted twelve hundred pictures in 
his lifetime, of which fourteen thousand were 

in American Art Galleries. To-day the instinct and 
tradition of the British people in regard to her 
Navy stand very much in this relation compared to 
the number of ships which we actually possess. 

When I was asked to undertake the honour and 
duty of speaking to the toast of ‘‘Our Dominions,” 
at the recent Navy League Dinner when we met to 
celebrate Trafalgar Day, I pondered long before I 
accepted; not out of diffidence but because it 
seemed bordering on hypocrisy : hypocrisy that one 
should do this with the usual easy phrases, when 
we see our Navy as it is, and our status in the 
Councils of the world so weak. 

Is it not significant that when at last Germany 
has blown the breath of reality through the fogs of 
Geneva our newspapers should take for granted 
that Germany can care less for our pleasure or 
displeasure than the attitude of Italy toward her? 
When, since we were a stout nation with a Navy 
upon which we could rely in all contingencies, 
would any newspaper have dreamt of considering 
any other nation’s opinion on foreign policy more 
important than our own? 

Is it not significant also that Germany, who is 
profoundly disturbing the complacency of Europe, 
and Italy, who has disturbed it, are the two coun- 
tries where purpose, determination and self-confi- 
dence are uppermost ? 


The Two Trawler “ Navy” 


Lord Beatty with authority and eloquence gave 
the details of our short comings in Naval defence. 
We ourselves know our shortcomings. If our own 
shores are undefended and our Navy barely suffi- 
cient to keep the narrow seas, has the Empire be- 
yond them made good that deficiency? We know, 
indeed, that in any hour of crisis the Dominions will 
stand by us and sacrifice all that they possess ; the 
Great War not only showed us that, but our in- 
stinct tells us that that willingness will standfor any 
real time of future peril; but it is by taking up the 
burden in peace time that we can avoid the crises 
of the future. 

What is the strength of the South African Navy ? 
—two trawlers and a Depot ship! Yet the Cape of 
Good Hope is the node of seaways for a hemis- 
phere. I know the efforts that some of the 
Dominions have made, and I know with personal 
affection something of the New Zealand Navy. 
They have two antiquated cruisers, two sloops and 
a depot ship, to defend the coasts and patrol the 
Ocean from New Zealand to Easter Island, and 
Honolulu to the Antarctic. 

Let us turn to the positions of those at home, I 
read in the paper that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
said, when Prime Minister of the Labour Govern- 
ment, ‘‘ The Navy is us.”’ I heard Mr. Baldwin 


at a party meeting, when he was leader of the 


Opposition, say that at the inmost midland town. 


the tang of the sea is in our nostrils. Brave words 
but what of performance ? 


The easy patrons of defeat, the unblushing 
cynics of muddle-through, have for twelve years 
steadily alienated the great sea power of the 
Pacific who used to be our ally. And I would 
remind you that the serious wars in history do not 
come from the Jingoism of the moment, but through 
the act of procreation. It is not Geneva that will 
stop an overcrowded island nation from swarming. 

Whatof the performancein our policy nearerhome ? 
Not only is our Merchant shipping disappearing 
from the seas, but we read of Italian ships being 
subsidised to carry meat grown in the Empire to 
Italy. I have heard of coastwise shipping com- 
panies whose ships are manned in the fo’c’s’le by 
officers alone. Our fishing fleet, the very nursery 
of the Navy, has been forced to stand by and see 
foreign trawlers dumping fish in our own ports. 


There are none of us who are not to blame. 
Not the highest in the land or the humblest who 
thinks to shuffle off responsibility when he has cast 
avote. The time is come when we who have been 
responsible through the easy acceptance of faits 
accomplis should be ready to denounce the trait- 
orous conventions and treaties that put us in our 
present position. 


Mr. Baldwin's Defeatism 


Mr. Baldwin at Birmingham the other day made 
a speech on Disarmament on which one of our most 
respectable defeatist Sunday papers made a leading 
article headed ‘‘ The Economics of Disarmament.” 
It is time, once and for all, that we debunked the 
idea that trade will only follow the weak who from 
policy, or from iack of courage, fail to meet the 
bare needs of their own defence. 


There is hardly a single material in the building 
of a man of war that we do not produce at home. 
Two and a quarter million people draw the dole. 
Our mines and steel works are slack. Our ship- 
yards are empty; in the name of Unemployment 
Relief we have spent nearly a thousand million 
pounds in ten years on making acres of asphalt 
roads, bringing no return save to the oil ring, and 
which, in the last five years, have killed thirty 
thousand of our citizens. Which is wiser, roads or 
ships ? 

No greater policy for employmenror in aid of our 
export trade can be devised than the building of an 
adequate fleet, and I believe that this instinct is not 
only implanted in our people but that the response 
is waiting in the Dominions. To recreate Britain 
Mistress of the Seas we must create a Samurai of 
all that is best in the country who will be personally 


responsible to see that we are proud, strong and 


well defended. ¢ 
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Colour-Music, 


A New Art 


The Possibilities of Rhythmic Light 
By Captain C. B. Blacker 


HILOSOPHERS and scientists for hundreds 
of years have believed that an art form 
might arise making use of light in some way 

analogous to sound in music. Many experi- 
menters have tried to find this, but the limitations 
imposed by the state of science in their time would 
not allow them to fulfil their dreams. By far the 
greatest of these pioneers was Professor A. Wal- 
lace Rimington, an Englishman. 


The technical conditions now, however, are very 
different and it is well within the bounds of prac- 
tical achievement to control light from a keyboard 
—in fact, to ‘‘ play ”’ it. 

We may, therefore, soon expect the accompani- 
ment of musical compositions by colour. This 
will lead to colour compositions with or without 
music. 

Take, first of all, the simplest possible form and 
imagine a modern dance hall or restaurant. In 
the band will be an instrument looking somewhat 
like a small organ console balancing the piano. 
An artist seated at this and playing on its keys 
will be able to play on the whole of the lighting of 
the hall. It will be in his power to alter that light 
to any colour at any time he pleases and we must 
think of the music from the band being accom- 
panied by this colour artist, so that the whole place 
pulses in rhythm with the composition being 
played. 
Immersed in Light 


The most exquisite and subtle colours will be 
played and the most unrhythmic person cannot 
but respond to the common time of the sound and 
light together. As he takes in sound and is, so to 
speak, immersed in it so he will be immersed in 
this pulsing light. 

Psychologically the effect will be profound. This 
form of colour music merely accentuates the 
rhythmic or time factor in any composition. It is, 
So to speak, the drum in the orchestra. 

For the second example, we may take a cinema 
decorated according to the latest ideas, i.e., the 
walls consisting mainly of plain surfaces upon 
which light can play and indirectly illuminate the 
auditorium. The whole of this house-lighting will 
be controlled from a Colour Organ console on or 
near the stage. Thus, as in the case of the dance 
hall, when music is being played the whole of the 
house will throb and pulse and the two media will 
be related in time. 

Finally let us consider ‘a more advanced Colour 
Music Concert. We shall see in front of us a 
large expanse of plane surface, the illumination 
of which can be controlled from a console. This 
surface, however, at the will of the colour organist, 
can be lighted up in successive tones of single 
colours corresponding to melody in music or in 
pairs—of two colours—or chords of three colours. 


There is no space here to go into the many 
theories of colour harmony except to say that there 
is no physical correspondence whatever between 
the musical scale and any colour scale. Although 
an octave of colour is made use of, the correspon- 
dence of any colour with any given note is an 
entirely arbitrary one for purposes of convenience. 


The fact that, in order to conceive an instrument 
which will answer the requirements necessary for 
Colour-Music, the inventor must have a deep know- 
ledge of music and physics, has cut down the 
chances of such an invention being made since 
these two gifts are very rarely found in the same 
individual. Major Adrian Klein, however, has 
these qualities and it to his life work that the pre- 
sent day progress in theory and apparatus is due. 


Let us, for a moment, think of the possibilities 
which are latent in this idea supposing its pro- 
tagonists are right. Should it turn out to be a 
major art form it may be the final art on this earth, 
since in our present state of knowledge we can 
think of no medium for artistic expression beyond 
light. In these days any knowledge is instantly 
published and if success was achieved these colour 
organs would be found in every quarter of the 
globe in a very few years. If Sound, by means of 
music, has had the tremendous effect it has in 
history what may not Light do? 


For myself I believe that given the British char- 
acter—witness our colonising genius—it may well 
turn out that this most synthetic of the arts is our 
highest form of expression and that by its means. 
we shall, more than by any other medium, be able 
to propagate our ideas to the world. | 


And yet no patron has as yet come forward to 
put this idea in being. Whatachance! Starting 
from the beginning with no previous accumulated 
overlay of convention and bearing in mind the 
speed with which ideas are now-a-days propagated 
how might the world be affected by rhythmic 
light ? 


(CHEAP EDITION) 


THE SURRENDER OF AN 
EMPIRE) 


By NESTA H. WEBSTER 


This book of 400 pages is a plain unvarnished 
record of the works of our politicians since 1914, 
which have brought us ever closer to ruin. It is 
not a pleasant tale, but it is retold with unerring 
pen, and is an invaluable political study. 

Price, 7s. 6d. 
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The Peril to Africa’s Big Gate 


Why the Conference is N ecessary 


By Captain Guy Dollman 
Asst. Keeper of the Natural History Museum (British Museum) 


HE International Conference for the Pro- 
tection of the Fauna and Flora of Africa 
now sitting in London brings home to the 

man in the street the importance of preserving t ¢ 
animals and plants of the world for the benetit 
of future generations. The Conference is only 
concerned with Africa, but it is to be hoped that 
similar machinery will be set in motion to deal with 
the protection of wild life throughout the world. 
One of the objects of the Conference is to draw 
up an agreed list of species which shall be given, 
as far as possible, complete protection. 

Our slackness in the past has already resulted 
in the complete extermination of two of the most 
interesting game animals of South Africa; I refer 
to the Blaauwbok (Hippotragus leucophaeus) and 
the Quagga (Equus quagga), both of which have 
disappeared for all time. Others, like the 
Bontebok and the Blesbok, are trembling on the 
verge of extinction. The Blaauwbok was a relative 
of the roan antelope and appears to have been 
exterminated about the year 1850, when the last 
specimens were shot down in the animal’s’ final 
refuge between Swellendam and Algoa Bay. This 
antelope never seems to have been very numerous, 
the species being confined to the southern district 
of the Cape Province. 

At the present day the only remnants of this 
animal which exist are a few faded skins in the 
museums of Europe and a couple of frontlets with 
horns, believed to belong to this species, in the 
collection of the Natural History Museum. 


The Last Quagga 


The Quagga, a kind of zebra, was exterminated 
in South Africa by the year 1873, the last specimens 
having been shot in the Cape Province between 
1865 and 1870, and in the Orange Free State 
between 1870 and 1873. Thirty years before this 
animal was very abundant, and Gordon Cumming 
speaks of seeing it in immense numbers in the 
Colesberg District. 

The Dutch colonists were largely responsible for 
the wholesale destruction of the quagga, along with 
the almost complete extermination of the Bontebok, 
Blesbok, and White-tailed Gnu. As with the 
Blaauwbok, the only evidence of the existence of 
the quagga, apart from photographs and draw- 
ings, is a few specimens preserved in various 
museums. 

_ The quagga in the Natural History Museum is 
an animal which was presented to the Zoological 
Society of London by Sir George Grey in 1858, 
and lived in the menagerie until 1864, when on its 
death the specimen came to the Museum. In 
South Africa, where once the quagga roamed in 
herds beyond counting, the only representative is 
a young foal in the South African Museum. 


The Bontebok was formerly distributed over the 
Cape Province and ranged as far north as the 
Orange River; the Blesbok was more widely dis- 
tributed, ranging from the Cape to Bechuanaland. 
Both these antelopes were at one time present in 
vast numbers in these areas, but they have now 
dwindled to comparatively few examples confined 
on a number of farms in the Transvaal, Orange 
Free State and the Cape Province. The Gnu, or 
Black Wildebeest, was, in the early days of South 
Africa, living in countless thousands on the Karoo 
and in the Transvaal and Orange Free State. 
These vast herds have long ago disappeared, and 
the animal can now be regarded as one of the 
rarest animals in South Africa where it exists in a 
semi-domesticated condition. 


The White Rhino 


Another animal which has suffered sorely at the 
hands of civilisation is the White Rhinoceros, the 
third largest land mammal now living. The name 
White. Rhinoceros is, perhaps, a misnomer, as the 
animal is brown in colour, but it has as much right 
to be called white as its cousin, the Black 
Rhinoceros, has to be called black, which is also 
brown. The horns of this rhinoceros sometimes 

rew to immense dimensions, especially in the 
emale sex; the record front horn of a female white 
rhinoceros measuring rather more than 62 inches 
in length. 

This species was formerly found in South Africa 
over a vast area to the south of the Zambesi, but 
it is now represented by just a few specimens in the 
Zululand Reserve and there is a faint possibility 
that one or two may still inhabit the more out-of- 
the-way corners of Southern Rhodesia. 


Further north this giant pachyderm is still to be 
found in the Sudan, Northern Congo and parts of 
Uganda, a different race of white rhinoceros having 
been discovered by Major P. H. G. Powell- 
Cotton in 1908 in the Lado District and named by 
the late Mr. Lydekker Rhinoceros simus cottont. 
Selous, in his early days in South Africa, speaks 
of the animal as being very abundant in the un- 
inhabited districts of Matabililand, Mashonaland, 
Zululand and parts of the Transvaal. One by one 
these fine beasts have been shot down in the 
country to the south of the Zambesi, until only a 
few specimens remain alive under protection. 


We see the same sort of thing going on in 
other parts of the world. For instance, the Indian 
Rhinoceros is now a very rare animal in most of 
its former haunts, and its cousin the Javan 
Rhinoceros, the other one-horned species, may be 
regarded as an exceedingly rare animal, a few 
remaining in Java, a few in the Malay Peninsula 
and perhaps some in Sumatra. 
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SERIAL 


The Surrender of an Empire 


By Mrs. Nesta H. Webster 


Mrs. Webster's remarkable work issued by the Boswell Printing & Publishing Co., went into a 
second edition in 1931 and is now being republished in a popular edition at 7s. 6d. It was and is, 
in our opinion, a book of fundamental importance for all who would understand the politics of the 
modern world. This instalment opens with the departure of the Soviet representatives after the rupture 


of diplomatic relations in 1927. 


When the day of departure finally arrived a 
great demonstration took place on the platform 
at Victoria. Messrs. Rosengoltz and Khinchuk, 
driving up in their magnificent Rolls-Royce deco- 
rated with the sickle and the hammer, found both 
Socialists and Communists assembled to speed the 
parting guests. Mr. Rosengoltz received a hearty 
greeting from Mr. Arthur Henderson, Mr. Lans- 
bury was kissed on both cheeks by Mr. Meisky, 
while Mr. Saklatvala hovered round armed with 
red poppies. As the train drew out of the station 
the Red Flag and the Internationale were 
sung by both groups at the same time, with pain- 
ful effect. The episode offered further evidence 
of the fact that, when it comes to taking action, the 
Labour Party’s line of conduct is always indis- 
tinguishable from the Communists’. 

How in the face of the unceasing insults hurled 
at the Labour Party by the Soviet Government 
and the Press, the friendship between the two can 
be maintained, no one has ever yet been able to 
explain. Mr. Baldwin asked the question when 
the plan for renewing relations with Russia was 
debated in the House on November 56, 1929, 
** What is the secret of the affection which the 
Party opposite hold for the Government of Russia ? 
The Russian Government have called the Labour 
Party by every name they can lay their tongue to.”’ 
To this inquiry no reply was forthcoming, and 
the secret remains undivulged. Yet, perhaps the 
bond between them may be found in the Com- 
munist Manifesto of Marx and Engels.’ It would 
surely be difficult for Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to 
feel harshly towards a Government that has set up 
the kindly image of ‘*‘ Daddy Marx ’’ beside that 
of *‘ Uncle Lenin ”’ in all the shrines of Russia. 

England, however, heaved a sigh of relief at 
the departure of the Bolsheviks. The Govern- 
ment, in taking this firm action, had immensely 
enhanced its reputation both at home and abroad. 
The present writer was in Paris at the time, and 
can testify to the admiration the Arcos raid evoked 
amongst foreigners of all races. Great Britain, it 
was said, had given a lead to the world in ridding 
herself of the Bolshevist microbe; other countries 
must follow suit and demand a rupture of diplo- 
matic relations. : 

As time went on, however, it appeared that the 
cleaning-out process had not been completed by 
the Arcos raid. Although the building in Moor- 
gate Street was put up for sale and disposed of by 
the Soviet Trade Delegation, ‘‘ Arcos ’’ as a com- 
pany still remained with a reduced staff, occupy- 
ing offices in a street off Liverpool Street. 
Moreover, in the following spring of 1928, it 


transpired that the Communist Movement in this 
country was still being financed through the 
channel of the two Russian banks in London. 
This discovery followed on the arrest of some 
Irish gunmen in March, one of whom was found 
in possession of banknotes which were traced to 
the Bank for Russian Trade in Moorgate Street. 
According to the Pravda, a group of ten Irish 
revolutionaries, together with several English 
delegates under the leadership of Mr. Will 
Lawther—now ‘‘ Labour ’’ Member for Barnard 
Castle—had visited Moscow in the previous 
January, and one of the Irish group had stated: 


Our country has to fight against England exactly like 


yours. Irish sympathies are with you, and we h 


that the next Soviet Republic will be in Ireland.? 

The close connection between Moscow and the 
revolutionaries in Great Britain was therefore once 
again established, and an inquiry was set on foot 
by the Government into the transactions of the 
Bank for Russian Trade and of the Moscow 
Narodny Bank at Lincoln House, 300, High 
Holborn. The result of this was to show that 
funas had passed through both these banks into 
the possession of revolutionaries in this country. 
Of course, the chairman of the latter bank, Mr. . 
M. Zembluchter, categorically denied any responsi- 
bility, ‘‘ neither the Board nor any of the Directors 
knew anything of these matters ’’—one seems to 
have heard the phrase before in connection with 
the relations between Moscow and the Commun- 
ists of Great Britain. At any rate, the source of 
these funds was proved beyond doubt, and there 
seemed again this time to be no reason why the 
men found in possession of this Russian money 
for financing revolution should not be brought to 
justice and a final round-up of Communists car- 
ried out all over the country. That this was not 
done is a mystery that has never been explained. 

It must be remembered, however, that the atti- 
tude of the Government with regard to Soviet 
intrigue was weakened by criticism from constitu- 
tional quarters. The Beaverbrook Press—in sharp 
contrast to the organs of Lord Rothermere, which 
had carried on an unremitting ‘‘ Out with the 
Reds ’’ campaign—had from the first disapproved 
of the Arcos raid, and from that date never ceased 
to demand the renewal of relations with Russia. 
But defections within the Conservative Party itself 
did more serious damage to Party unity on this 
question. The Report issued by the four ‘Young 
Conservatives ’* who made a journey to Moscow in 
May, 1926, was distinctly favourable to a further 
diplomatic and commercial agreement with 
Russia, though critical of the Soviet régime. The 


1 See ante, p. 181. 


2 Daily Mail, April 21, 1928. 
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tendency of this Report and of the Trade Delega- 
tion, composed of business men who went to 
Russia in 1928, was to put the Government in the 
wrong for having broken off relations with that 
country, and to deprive the Conservative Party 
of one of its strongest lines of propaganda at the 
ensuing elections. 


It is impossible to avoid the reflection that in 
their handling of the Bolshevist question the Con- 
servative Party missed a great opportunity. If 
they had only maintained a united front, if they 
had pursued their investigations further on more 
scientific lines and in conjunction with foreign 
Powers threatened by the same danger, it is pos- 
sible that the whole Bolshevist conspiracy might 
have been laid bare and the revolutionary move- 
ment that for nine years had held the world in 
torment have been finally defeated. 


It has been seen that the Conservative Govern- 
ment, whilst displaying “‘extraordinary patience”’ 
in dealing with the Communist menace, had never- 
theless, by breaking off relations with Soviet 
Russia and passing the Trade Disputes Bill, 
fulfilled to some extent the first part of the pro- 
gramme outlined at the beginning of the preced- 
ing chapter. In the matter of further legislation 
relating to Home policy, the writer who desires 
to make the best of the Government record from 
the purely Conservative point of view, finds the 
difficulty of the task increased by the absence of 
official statements on the subject. For, whilst the 
manifestos of the Labour Party boldly proclaim 
how Socialistic their policy has been throughout, 
the literature of the Conservative Party seems 
mainly designed to show how carefully they have 
avoided being “‘ reactionary,”” and is therefore 
more calculated to placate Socialists than to 
hearten Conservatives. Throughout the ten pages 
devoted to a summary of the Government’s record 
from 1924 to 1929 at the beginning of its Election 
Notes for Speakers, one looks in vain for more 
than a few lines relating to measures that can be 
described as distinctively Conservative. With re- 
gard to the fifth point of the aforesaid programme, 
one finds, for example, nothing at all. 


5. Alien Immigration 


The part played by alien agitators in all the 
troubles of the country since the War and the 
light thrown on their activities by the arrest of 
the Communists in 1925, the Arcos raid in 1927 
and the affair of the Russian banks in 1928, had 
focused public attention more than ever on the 
alien danger. And, besides the agents of Mos- 
cow and other “‘ undesirable aliens,’’ there were 
the thousands of foreigners to be considered who 
yearly landed on these shores in search of work. 
There was no question on which a large body of 
Conservatives felt more strongly than on this. Of 
what use was it merely to keep out foreign goods 
by means of Safeguarding, if foreign workers 
were to be allowed to pour into the country and 
render both the unemployment and the housing 
problems still more acute? 


The policy of the ‘‘ Labour” Party—so 


curiously incompatible with trade union opposi- 
tion to ‘‘dilution’’ by British workers—had 
always been, like that of the Liberals, to relax the 
restrictions on immigration to the furthest possible 
extent. The working-men, however, felt differ- 
ently, and it was presumably owing to the pres- 
sure of working-class opinion that the Labour 
Party, when in office during 1924, took a firmer 
line in this respect than might have been expected 
from their former utterances. Thus, when a depu- 
tation from the Board of Deputies of British Jews 
called on the Home Secretary (Mr. Henderson) 
to remonstrate about the restrictions on aliens, 
they met with little satisfaction, and Mr. Hender- 
son’s policy was characterised by the Jewish Press 
as ‘* ridiculous and unworthy.’ Again, in the 
House of Commons, when Mr. (now Lord) 
Bridgeman urged that aliens should not be per- 
mitted to displace British workers, the Home 
Secretary had the courage to agree that, in view 
of the present state of unemployment, ‘‘ not even 
a Labour Home Secretary could be anxious to 
admit aliens to this country if they were going 
to compete for positions that ought to be open to 
the million workers of our own country who were 
still unemployed.” 


Aliens who landed in this country (excluding 
transmigrants) during the year 1924 still, how- 
ever, numbered 388,129—a rise of 66,256 over the 
previous year—and it was hoped that as soon as 
a Conservative Government was again returned to 
power regulations on immigration would be 
tightened up further. There was every reason to 
believe that when Sir William Joynson-Hicks 
(now Lord Brentford) was appointed to the Home 
Office after the Conservative victory in 1924, he 
would carry out this policy. In the Debate on 
Aliens that had taken place in the House on May 
5, 1924, he had taunted the Labour Party with 
being ‘‘ pro-aliens,’’ and declared that ‘‘ the Con- 
servative Party were prepared to go forward and 
give more rights to the Britisher as against the 
alien.”” (Opposition cheers.) Two months later, 
in a letter to the present writer, which he sent at 
the same time to the Press for publication, Lord 
Brentford expressed himself as strongly in favour 
of a “ Britain for British’ policy. 


In my view [he wrote], for many years past we have 
unnecessarily permitted ourselves to be the dust-hea 
of foreign humanity which would much better remain 
in its own country. We are short here of work, we 
are short here of houses, and the foreign elements un- 
doubtedly contribute to the lowering of the wage 
standard and to the overcrowding in alien working-class 
districts. . . . I hope that when the Conservative Party 
is returned to power in the near future it will strengthen 
the existing law in regard to the importation and the 
subsequent deportation of undesirable aliens.* 


1 Jewish World, May 15, 1924. ? Ibid., May 22, 1924. 


1 Letter from Sir William Joynson-Hicks to Mrs. 
Webster, published in The Times and Morning Post of 
July 38, 1924. 


Previous extracts were published on May 20, 27; June 
8, 10, 17, 24; July 1, 8, 15, 22, 29; August 5, 12, 19, 26; 
Sept. 2, 9, 16, 28, 30; Oct..7, 14, 21 and 28, 
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These Cock-Eyed Fashions 


Hats That Make Women Hideous. 
By Lady Duff Gordon (Lucile) 


MEN'S hats have never been in our time 

so provocatively bewildering, so beautiful, 

so dangerously ridiculous, making or 
marring the whole appearance. Especially gro- 
tesque is the woman of ‘‘ uncertain age ’’ in what 
I might call a ‘‘ Spot of Hat,’’ beloved of the 
Parisienne. 


_ The crowning glory of a woman’s successful 
outfit to-day is undoubtedly the brand of hat she 
chooses, provided it is really becoming and the 
style and colour suit her particular age and type. 


Some women are Beauties till they put on a 
Hat—and here lies danger—and quite plain girls 
can appear beauties if the right hat is worn. No 
matter how beautiful and expensive the frock may 
be it can be completely spoilt by the hat, if it is 
of unbecoming and unsuitable style. 


The “Spot of Hat" 


There are women of uncertain age in their 
thousands who have no hat sense at all. They 
will buy the ‘‘ Spot of Hat,’’ and perch it jauntily 
on one eye at an absurd angle and feel happy, 
thinking that as it is called ‘“‘ Parisienne,”’ it must 
be right—such magic does the word “‘ Paris ’’ hold 
for them. They do not realise (poor silly old 
dears), that never before in our time has there 
been a mode so wicked and ‘‘ revealing of age ”’ 
and plainness as this year of grace 1933. 

No hat camouflaging of age in this mode, 
as of yore, when women of 55 looked 30 in their 
beloved ‘‘ Cloche,’’ with its kind brim-sheltering 
of lines and sagging muscles, making them 
still at 55 look desirable to mere man. But 
in one of these cruel little pancake ‘‘ beret hat- 
spots,”’ all age facts are proclaimed even to the less 
observant male. 

Why do not all millinery ‘‘ sales ladies ’’ give 
advice to middle aged women, as to what style of 
hat is likely to suit their age and type? Why do 
they entice the middle aged to buy a little ‘‘ pork 
pie hat ’’ to be worn perched over one eye, and a 
“horse hair’’ nose veil with large black spots 
edging it, where one spot invariably settles on the 
nose. This style of woman cari look quite accept- 
able in one of the “ sailor shapes,’’ with a round 
crown (never square, for a square crown makes a 
head look unnatural and old), and a 2 inch brim, 
rather bent over the eyes and plain ribbon round 
the crown with a ‘‘ chic”’ bow tied at the back 
with ends of ribbon, one long enough to wind 
round the throat. 

Middle aged women begin to show signs of 
age, firstly below the chin, no matter if they are 
thin or fat. A kindly lace veil with a pattern 
which helps to hide these age facts is a welcome 
disguise. It is at the same time very chic, 
especially if the hat and veil are of one colour and 
the bag and pochette can also match. It cheers 


up any simple black suit immensely to have 
changes of hats. and bags to match of different 
colours and if a real Silver Fox Tie can be added, 
you.can face the world happy and feeling suit- 
ably dressed for any occasion. j 

Personally, I do not like a whole outfit to be 
made of the same material. It looks so like an 
overflow of bargain basement remnants, when the 
hat and bag and gloves and costume and shoes 
are all of the same stuff, as I have seen them lately 
worn by a “‘ straight from Paris ’’ lady. 

I think the hat should be the outstanding high- 
light of your outfit in winter time, especially at a 
Cocktail party, as, if you have a really becoming 
and expensive hat (all good looking hats are cer- 
tainly costly), no one notices your dress, provided 
it is of great simplicity and dark of colouring, 
with a becoming neck line (this neck line is of 
immense consequence to the hat and to you). 

A hat to be greatly sought after just now is the 
Russian toque, made of velvet, black for choice, 
though black velvet headgear is in every hat- 
shop in London and suburbs. Even such 
popularity as that cannot spoil its most exquisite 
quality of ‘‘ becomingness ’’ to both young and 
old. A whole outfit of black velvet cannot look 
amiss on anyone. It is safe as far as is possible 
for everyone young and old. 


A Word to the Bride 


One more remark re ‘‘ hat spots ’’ over one eye. 
Just lately I have noticed that brides have adopted 
the one feye ‘‘ geste,’’ even with their orange 
blossom wreath. Surely you must realise that a 
cock-eyed wedding wreath is the apex of absurdity 
and not a lucky idea at all. 

I think a wedding veil is a classic and certainly 
ought not be subject to the pranks of the fickle 
jade. I believe that coming events cast their 
shadow before; therefore the bride’s wreath had 
better be straight on the head and: not perched at 
a crooked angle. It’s bad enough for a hat to 
have a ‘‘ Nellie Wallace ’’ or ‘‘ George Robey ” 
‘* 'geste,”’ suggesting the morning after the night 
before, but fora bride’s wreath—no, no, no! 

I have said nothing about large hats, because 
they are non-existent for the moment for us in 
cold London. How could a large brim find a 
place with the huge and exaggerated fur collars of 
to-day and the 3 or 4 Silver Foxes, which make me 
wonder if the owners of such a display are walk- 
ing advertisements for Silver Fox Farms. 

But just as soon as we get another such summer 
as has just finished, I hope all of you will take. to 
the most becoming of all hats to all ages and 
types, the ‘‘ capeline”’ of fine black straw, that 
turns you all into beautiful and mysterious beings. 
Till then I say, beware of the Spot of Hat. For 
real, lovely and alluring youth, well, any Hat that 
they choose, seems right to me. 
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Where Mr. Chamberlain Fails 


The Touchstone of Empire Welfare 


By Bryant Irvine 


HAMBERLAIN is a name many people in- 
Stinctively connect with the word Empire. 
It requires no effort. But a certain Neville 
Chamberlain who now serves a ‘‘ National” 
Government in the capacity of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer addressed the annual ‘ Bankers’ 
Dinner ’’ which was recently given by the Lord 
Mayor. And it is very difficult to imagine that 
this particular Chamberlain has ever heard the 
word Empire. 

One of the first moves which he said was an 
essential for the revival of trade was ‘‘ the lower- 
ing or removal of excessive trade barriers.’’ The 
only trade barriers Mr. Chamberlain is in a posi- 
tion to remove are those which were set up by his 
Government. But he is not thinking of removing 
them. He is hoping for a further World Confer- 
ence which will accomplish what he desires. The 
World Conference was not, he says, ‘‘ a waste of 
time.’’ And Mr. Bennett speaking recently in 
Winnipeg went so far as to say ‘“‘ The World 
Conference would ultimately prove to have been 
far from a failure.’ 


The Cult of Fear 


- It is one of the diseases of the age in which we 
live that men are afraid to govern. It is due to the 
fact that politics is regarded as a game any man 
is fitted to play. And the player is protected at 
every move by a Committee. Responsibility for 
a mistake can be distributed with no great hard- 
ship among a Committee. 

It was in this way that a World Economic Con- 
ference met in 1927. ‘‘ The time,”’’ it said, ‘‘ has 
come to put an end to the increase in tariffs and 
to move in the opposite direction. To achieve this 
result it is recommended that action should be pur- 
sued along the lines... firstly, individual action 
by the various states with regard to their own 
tariffs.’’ 

Many years have passed, but no finger has been 
raised to carry out that recommendation. All 
hope fog lowering tariff barriers was therefore 
placed in the recent conference. But what can a 
World Conference do which able statesmen could 
not achieve ? When Mr. Runciman was called upon 
to explain the causes of the failure of the Confer- 
ence to the House of Commons, he said that it 
failed because all the nations who were represented 
brought different points of view. 

Need we have had a World Conference to dis- 
cover that? If Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Bennett 
both honestly and sincerely desire the reduction of 
barriers, is there not even now a great deal they 


could do together without the hinderance of repre-. 


sentatives from all other nations in the world? 
Then, said Mr. Chamberlain, there must be a 
resumption of international lending. Where is 
the Imperial ideal in that? Lending, he said, has 
stopped because of doubts as to the safety of 
the loans. And there you have the fundamental 


truth set out. A loan must be given on credit, and 
credit in the end must be based on character. To- 
day it is far more‘easy for the big swindler to get 
credit from a Bank than it is for the man who is 
credit-worthy. A Bank is no longer a personal 
concern, but part of a huge system. The amal- 
gamation of the Banks has led to their becoming 
international in their interests. And it was that 
factor which Mr. Chamberlain was not forgetting, 
although international loans have no purpose be- 
hind them except that of profit. And it is the duty 
of the statesman to see that the best interests of the 
people in his country are being served. It is not 
enough to make profit the touchstone of national 
policy. 

A third essential for revival was the ‘‘ establish- 
ment of an international monetary standard.’’ Can 
we not see here the attempt to do the impossible ? 
Even if such a step were desirable, would not the 
man who was honestly trying to achieve it do what 
he could in his own small way? But the “ gold 
standard ”’ which the Conservative Government 
introduced in 1925 was only applicable to foreign 
exchange, which meant that it was a real handi- 
cap to the home producer. And only the interna- 
tional financier could desire a return to that. 

Whatever the economists say, the standard of 
money betwen two nations must in the end be 
founded on the character of the individuals in each 
country, on their standard of living. In the Em- 
pire we have nations working for the same ideals, 
based on the same standards, and composed of 
people whom we know and understand. 


An Imperial Sovereign 


If Mr. Chamberlain really wants a standard set 
up, can he not confine his efforts for the moment 
to those nations with whom such a step is at least 
possible? The possibilities of a pound worth 20 
shillings in Sydney, Cape Town, Montreal and 
Wellington are enormous. If it is impossible to 
achieve that, then the less we hear about bigger 
things the better. Let us first have a proof that 


this policy is a practical one over that large por- 


tion of the earth over which flies the Union Jack. 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain has two reasons for 
keeping the claims of the Empire well before him. 


The first I have already mentioned. The second 


is that he is a member of a ‘‘ National ’’ Govern- 
ment. If the policy which the Chancellor has out- 
lined is the policy of the ‘‘ National’ govern- 
ment, many people who voted for it in the hope 
that it would be National in the best sense must be 
bitterly disappointed. 

If the claims of the Empire were put first, Mr. 
Chamberlain would find that he was in a position 
to talk to the world, not as the representative of an 
impoverished country out for what he could get, 
but of a country so strong that the rest of the 


world would be eager to accept any proposals he 
might make. 
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The Dead Cert 


By Bernard Railton 


VERY day on my way to the Club, I passed 
him at the corner of the street where he 
stood selling newspapers. His name, he 

told me, was Mayne. I took an interest in the poor 
devil because he was an ex-soldier and had lost an 
arm inthe War. From time to time I was able to 
help him in little ways. When his wife contracted 
pneumonia inthe spring I arranged for her to spend 
a month with one of the cottagers at my sister’s 
place in Sussex to recuperate. Mayne was dashed 
grateful. Said he wished he could do something 
for me in return. He mentioned it so often that it 
got on my nerves a bit. 

He knew I was a keen racing man and a fairly 
heavy backer. One morning he greeted me with 
a broad grin on his pinched face. 

‘’ Ad a good tip give me for termorrer, Colonel,”’ 
he said, in his husky voice. He always spoke as 
though he had a chronic cold. ‘‘ Tom Noddy, for 
the free-firty. Got it from the wife’s bruvver—’im 
wot works in the racin’ stable at Noomarket. The 
’ole stable’s on it, ’e ses.”’ 

When I looked at the mid-day special I found 
that Tom Noddy was scratched. 

Spect they’re keepin’ it back for a big race,” 
Mayne said the next day. ‘‘ It’ll win nex’ time 
out, you mark my words, Colonel.”’ 

I spent the week-end at my sister’s place. On 
my return to town my man told me that someone 
named Mayne had telephoned. 

‘* What did he want ?’’ 

** Asked me to tell you, sir, that Tom Noddy’s 
running in the two-thirty to-day. He said you 
were to be sure not to miss it, sir.”’ 

“Right, Alderson. Ring through to my 
bookie.”’ 

But Tom Noddy didn’t win the two-thirty. He 
wasn’t even in the first three. 

Several times Mayne gave me tips from tha 
Newmarket stable, but they seldom managed to 
get first past the post. It worried Mayne when his 
brother-in-law’s tips failed to come off. ‘‘ Pore 
way of showin’ me gratitood to make you lose 
money,” he remarked one day. Eventually it be- 
came a joke between us. Whenever his brother- 
in-law sent any special information from the New- 
market stable I took it as a tip to leave the animal 
alone. 

I’d a deuced bad run of luck that season. Lost 
a tidy packet, much more than I could afford. I 
was desperately anxious to get a bit of it back be- 
fore the season closed. ‘‘ Well, Mayne,”’ I said 
to him one morning, ‘‘ what’s the horse for me 
not to back to-morrow ? ”’ 

“They say Broomstick’s got a good chance in 
the big race, Colonel.” 

** Another of Bert’s Newmarket secrets?” I 
laughed. 

Mayne shook his head. ‘I got this from a 
chap wot reely knows. ’E’s bin backin’ this ’orse 
reg’ler for weeks. Ses ’e ’opes to make a pile on 
*im termorrer. - Knowin’ as ’ow you was keen on 


Torchlight I arst this bloke wot’e thought of ’is 
chances. ‘ Ain’t got an earthly!’ ’e said.” 

Next morning while I was shaving I heard the 
telephone. A moment later it rang again. ‘‘ Why 
doesn’t Alderson answer the damn thing,” I 
thought. It rang athirdtime. Cursing Alderson 
I strode across to my study, and picked up the 
receiver. 

Hullo! Hullo!” 

“*Ts that Colonel Priestley?” asked a faint, 
husky voice. 

** Yes. Who is it? ”’ 

‘* Mayne,”’ said the voice. ‘‘ Mayne, the man 
you buys yer racin’ papers from.” 

‘“* Well, what is it, Mayne? For heaven’s sake 
speak up, I can hardly hear you.” 

‘** Don’t back Torchlight, Colonel, nor Broom- 
stick, either,’’ he whispered. ‘‘ They won’t be in 
the first free. Falcon’s the ’orse to back, Colonel. 
It’s a dead cert!” 

‘** Don’t tell me this is another of Bert’s special 
stable secrets ?”’ 

‘* No, Colonel. This time I knows for sure. 
Back Falcon, and you won’t regret it. It’s a cert 
I’m tellin’ yer. Iknow....” 

The last words were so indistinct I could scarcely 
hear them. 

‘‘ Where did you get this information from! 
Mayne?” 

There was no reply. Either he had hung up 
his receiver, or had been cut off. 

At that moment my man came into the room. 

** Didn’t you hear the telephone, Alderson?” 

‘** No, sir.” 

‘‘ The damn thing rang three times! ”’ 

‘* Sorry, sir. I was in the basement cleaning 
your shoes. Difficult to hear the bell downstairs, 
sir.” 

While I was eating my breakfast I glanced at 
the racing news to see what the tipsters had to say 
about Falcon’s chances. It appeared that the 
horse was a doubtful starter. In spite of Mayne’s 
certainty I had no intention of backing the animal. 
I'd been bitten too often before, to take any notice 
of his telephone information. 

On the course I found that Falcon was running 
after all. Broomstick had become hot favourite, 
but I still fancied Torchlight, so I put a pony on 
the animal: 

Walking across the enclosure a few minut 
later I saw Mayne standing outside the railings. 
‘* What on earth’s he doing here?” I thought. 
I’d never known Mayne go to a race meeting be- 
fore. I crossed over to the railings to have a word 
with him, but when I reached the spot where he’d 
been standing I couldn’t see him anywhere. ‘‘Must 
have got swallowed up in the crowd.” 

I strolled back to the paddock still wondering 
what had really brought Mayne here. I fancied 
I could hear again his husky voice over the tele- 
phone sayi ** Falcon’s the ’orse to back, 


The 
Colonel.” voice was so insistent that a few 
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minutes before the off, I hurried across to my 
bookie and put a pony on Falcon. 

After I’d done so I called myself all the damn 
fool names I could think of. Might just as well 
chuck the money down the drain I told myself. 
Yet, somehow, I felt I had to obey Mayne’s insis- 
tent, husky voice. 

Through my glasses I watched the horses at the 
tape. I was anxious to see how my fancy, Torch- 
light, got away. Falcon, I noticed, was nervy. 
It needed all the jockey’s coaxing to steady the 
jumpy animal. 

There was a sudden roar from the crowd. 
They’re off!” 

‘“* Torchlight was the first to get away, quickly 
followed by the favourite, Broomstick. These two 
kept the pace well, leading by several lengths. 
Neck by neck they tore along, with the rest of the 
field coming up behind them in a bunch. Halfway 
round the course Broomstick’s pace began to flag. 
Immediately a thousand voices yelled, ‘‘ The fav- 
ourite’s beaten! Torchlight’s leading! Torch- 
light’ll win 

It was then that I noticed a gray horse, ridden by 
a jockey in green and gold, break through the rest 
of the field, and gain on Torchlight. There were 
cries of Falcon!” Come on Falcon! ”’ 

Down the course they sped, the horses’ hoofs 
scarcely seeming to touch the ground, their jock- 
eys almost on the animals’ necks, urging their 
mounts on for all they were worth. 

Suddenly a Yorkshire terrier rushed on to the 
course straight in front of Torchlight, yapping and 
barking as it ran. 

With quivering nostrils, the terrified horse 
pranced and reared away from the yapping terrier, 
almost throwing the jockey from the stirrups. 

The crowd held its breath, horrified at what had 
happened. That second, when the prancing ani- 


mal danced with terror, seemed like a century. The 
rest of the field gained rapidly. Then, like a gray 
streak, Falcon shot past Torchlight, winning the 
race by several lengths, and enriching me to the 
tune of over a thousand pounds. 

“* Good old Mayne! ’’ I thought. ‘‘ One of his 
tips has come up at last.” 

When I arrived back at my rooms that evening, 
my man told me that a person named Mayne had 
called. 

** What did he want?” I asked. 

The person was a woman,” Alderson said. 
‘* She was in great distress, sir. She asked me ro 
tell you that her husband was killed yesterday . .”’ 

Yesterday? Impossible, Alderson!’’ 

‘* That’s what the person said, sir,’’ insisted 
Alderson. 

** But Mayne telephoned to me himself this’ 
morning. It was he I spoke to when you didn’t 
hear the telephone bell.’’ 

“I can only repeat what the person told me, 
sir.”’ 

I took a taxi and called to see Mrs. Mayne. 

She told me that Mayne was crossing Piccadilly 
on his way home, when a motor ’bus knocked him 
down. In an unconscious condition he was taken 
to St. George’s Hospital where he died a few 
hours later. 

“* And you say this happened the night before 
last, Mrs. Mayne?”’ I asked, puzzled. 

She stared at me blankly, wiping the corner of 
her eye with her dirty apron. ‘‘ Why, yes, sir. I 
was with ’im when ’e breathed ’is last.’ 

When I got back to my rooms I rang up the tele- 
phone exchange and asked if they could tell me 
where that call had come from yesterday morning. 
But I was told that no record was kept of incoming 
calls. 


A Land of Suspicion 


Mr. Monkhouse on Russia 
By D. L. Learmonth 


is difficult here in England to conceive the 
vastness of Russia, eight and a quarter square 
‘million miles of territory inhabited by nearly 
two hunder different nations and tribes, of which, 
in pre-revolutionary times, some twenty five per 
cent. were Mahommedans. Yet some such effort 
is necessary in order to appreciate present con- 
ditions, as well as some insight into the character 
at least of the Western elements. 

That the whole fabric in Tsarist days was 
rotten, unfortunately permits of no argument. 
The administrative machine was hopelessly in- 
efficient and, in the words of Mr. Allan 
Monkhouse: *‘* The Orthodox Church had sur- 
rounded the fundamental teachings of its Founder 
with such a mass of ritual and superstition that 
much of their original simplicity and beauty were 
completely lost.” The Court was completely 
priest-ridden ; the peasants had interwoven super- 


stition into their religion to such an extent that 
they invoked its intervention to protect their crops 
against the depredations of gnomes and fairies. 

The presence of a dead body required immediate 
religious action. On one occasion a mouse was 
found drowned in a kitchen bucket. Mr. 
Monkhouse’s peasant cook refused to utilise the 
kitchen until the local priest had exorcised any 
imps and blessed the place. 

Such animal-like material naturally lent itself to 
being browbeaten by a revolutionary oligarchy. 
Nor had the nobles, and particularly the rich 
merchants, that patriotism or devotion to duty as 
it is understood in Western Europe. During the 
war munition makers openly profiteered, while the 
abject middle classes seem to have drifted from 
despondency to apathy. Nevertheless, in spite of 
the weakness of the Provisional Government, a 
premature Soviet rising in July 1917 nearly ended 
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in Lenin’s complete defeat and he, and many of his 
comrades, had to go into hiding. 

Mr. Monkhouse, as an engineer, is largely con- 
cerned with statistics; yet, restrained as his 
narrative is, he makes clear that he has had more 
than a usual share of adventure. On Christmas 
Day 1917 he was accused of sabotage and taken 
before a Revolutionary Court. The penalty was 
immediate execution and, although innocent, he 
only escaped by the skin of his teeth. 


By February 1918 the situation was such that 
it was unsafe for anyone of military age to remain 
in Moscow. Monkhouse and other members of the 
English colony, in order to avoid the risk of pur- 
chasing tickets, managed to get themselves con- 
signed as freight to Manchuria. After a three 
weeks’ journey under appalling conditions through 
country where continuous fighting was in pro- 
gress, they reached Vladivostock. A party of three 
hundred armed Cossacks returning to their home 
beyond Lake Baikal, though alarming at first, 
proved a God-send. Omsk was in the hands of 
German ex-prisoners who, hearing of the approach 
of the English, waited to capture and imprison 
them; but the presence of the Cossacks frightened 
them away. At Tiumen a regular battle was in 
progress; but no one knew what it was all about. 

Mr. Monkhouse was taken on an American trans- 
port to San Francisco, kept in New York to recruit 
Russian Jews for the British Palestine forces, and 
sent back to England in charge of four hundred 
of them. He delivered them safely at Hounslow 
Barracks, where a zealous major promptly 
incarcerated him as a suspicious character in com- 
pany with a couple of villainous looking Persian 
Jews. 

He served with the Expeditionary Force at 
Archangel, about which he has some caustic com- 
ments. In 1924 he returned to Russia as a civil 
engineer and soon found that conditions were 
changed. The taxi driver stopped before reaching 
the Savoy Hotel and demanded a fare equivalent 
to four million pounds at par exchange rate! He 
gave him four shillings worth of change in various 
European currencies, which completely satisfied 
the man. 


An Impartial Judgment 


Mr. Monkhouse has endeavoured to be strictly 
fair in his judgment of the Bolsheviks and the five 
year plan. This may be said to have largely 
succeeded in respect of light industries, but to have 
failed where the heavy industries were concerned. 
Of the agrarian trouble he has much to say and 
his exposure of the ruthlessness and hypocrisy of 
Stalin in his dealings with the peasants loses 
nothing by its severe restraint. 

In fact, all through the latter part of the book, 
one can feel the atmosphere of terror and suspicion 
which permeates this unhappy: country. In 
agricultural districts whole villages were either 
deported or deliberately starved to death. In 
industrial centres, ‘‘ Among the organisers of 
industry the fear of taking responsibility now con- 
stitutes a serious problem. The punishment in- 
variably meted out to those who commit an error 
of judgment . . . may partially explain the attitude 


of extreme caution . ..’’ The terror of the 
O.G.P.U. lurked everywhere and it was unsafe for 
foreigners and intellectual Russians to have any 
friendship or trust in one another. - 

Of the recent Moscow trial, Mr. Monkhouse 
points out that even the Judge, Ulrich, discredited 
Mr. Thornton’s alleged confession; and of Mr. 
MacDonald he says, ‘‘ If ever the truth regarding 
his action (in making a “‘ confession ’’) is made 
public, the entire sympathies of all who know the 
facts will be with him.’’ Who knows what lies 
behind these cryptic words ? 


* Moscow 1911—1933. By Allan Monkhouse. 
Gollancz. 16s. 


Half the Truth 
By Sir Charles Petrie 

HIS book* is described on the cover as ‘‘a 
record of the social history of Britain during 
the last two years of the war,”’ and it is written 
from a definitely Socialist point of view. Had the 
author adopted a slightly more moderate tone, it 
would have been difficult not to have agreed with 
many of her criticisms, but the effect which is pro- 
duced on the ordinary reader’s mind can hardly 
fail to be the very opposite of what she intended. 
When all is said and done, her friends have been 
tried and found wanting in every country in 
Europe since the Armistice, and there is no reason 
to believe that we should have been any better off 

had we hearkened to their counsels in the war. 
The trouble was not that there was too little 
Socialism in the period covered by this book, but 
that there was not enough Toryism. 
eighteenth century, Europe, as a recent French 
historian has very well put it, was ‘‘ si cohérente 
et si unie que les guerres entre les princes 
n‘arrivient pas a la diviser.’’ This state of affairs 
came to an end with the French Revolution, which 
saddled the world with Democracy and 
Nationalism. Miss Playne obviously thinks that 
the French Revolution was a beneficent event, and 
she cannot, therefore, refuse to accept its legacy. 
The only effective steps to bring the war to an 
end by negotiation were taken by the Emperor 
Charles of Austria, whom the peace-loving demo- 
crats of Miss Playne’s narrative rewarded by 
driving him from his throne. . 3 
The fact is that, with a few exceptions such as 
the late Marquess of Lansdowne, most of those 
who talked peace in this country during the late 
war, were the scum of British politics. Pacifists, 
internationalists, and the man who believes every 
country is right but his own; once these sort of 
people espouse a cause, the ordinary decent 
citizen refuses to have anything to do with it. 
What Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his fellow 
defeatists cared about was not the triumph of 
justice, but the victory of Socialism, and that was 
why they received so little support. Miss Playne 
has done her best for her co-religionists, but she 

has a poor case. 


*Britain Holds On. ‘By Caroline E. Playne. 
Allen and Unwin. 1Lés. 
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Round The Horn 
A Windjammer’s Trip 
7 EER! Beer! Beer! Them’s my plans, 
Kossy,’’ he kept on repeating. ‘‘And soon 
as this ruddy hooker’s alongside the quay, 
me and Bill will have our elbows on some bloody 
counter swabbin’ it down. By the pint, did yer 
say. Not by pints, Kossy, not by quarts, neither. 


But by the bleedin’ gallon! ... Just to dream 
of it! That glorious, golden, sparklin’ foamin’ 
ale agurgling down into yer innards! .. . An’ 


’ere we are aboard this bloomin’ submarine! 
Bloody miles from home or a pub, and maybe 
never to taste a ruddy pint again. Just think of 
it! 

That seems rather typical of the attitude of mind 
acquired by a deckhand in a windjammer which 
does often behave like a submarine by burying 
herself when a sea is running. They may be any- 
thing up to eighteen or twenty weeks on their run 
from Australia round the Horn to Queenstown or 
Cardiff, eighteen or twenty weeks cooped up in a 
small ship, meeting the dirtiest weather that this 
globe can produce, up aloft taking in sail with a 
gale blowing at hurricane force, food that a lands- 
man would hardly give to the pigs. No wonder 
their minds dwelt on the pleasures of drink and 
women in the uncertain future when they were to 
come ashore. 

Mr. Muncaster came round as a deckhand in 
the four-masted barque ‘‘ Olivebank’’ and has 
written a book* about it. It was an experience 
that must have ‘‘ shaken him to the foundations ”’ 
and he deserves all our admiration for embarking 
on so hazardous a trip. Life in a windjammer is 
no armchair job and the gales round the Horn are 
so notorious that it is now rare to meet a sailor 
who has ever been round. 


Hard work and little pay 


A deckhand’s pay is £2 per month and it seems 
rather wonderful that men can still be found to 
work these ships. For there is no comparison 
in this respect between sail and steam. The work 
is not only arduous but hazardous, and- many a 
man has been swept overboard by a heavy sea or 
lost his footing on a yard when fighting against 
the gale. ‘* One hand aloft for yourself and one 
for your owners ’’ is the invariable rule in these 
ships. 

And yet, despite the pay, the food, the hard 
labour and the discomfort, it is a grand thing in 
retrospect. Not many have done it, fewer still 
have done it more than once and in a few more 
years the game will be over for good. No one 
builds windjammers these days and there are very 
few left now on the Australian run. 

We must take off our hat to Mr. Muncaster, not 
only for the excellent book he has given us, but 
also for his exhibition of that old-English ingre- 
dient, ‘‘ guts.”” If the £9 he received for eighteen 
weeks’ work seemed to him a poor remuneration, 
we don’t mind betting that his pride in having 


sailed round Cape ‘‘ Stiff’? made up the balance 
adequately. 


*Rolling Round the Horn. By Claude Mun- 
caster. Rich & Cowan. 15s. 


Shorter Notices 


Still More Misleading Cases. By A. P. Herbert. 
Methuen. 5s. 


The inimitable Haddock again and other old 
favourites. Mr. Herbert has some particularly 
happy—and very sound—tilts at Coroners, the 
King’s Proctor, the Licensing Act, the Divorce 
Laws, and the ridiculous tax on menservants. 
Incidentally, the index is as amusing as the cases 
themselves. 


The Way of a Dog. By Albert Payson Terhune. 
Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. 

Whether you are a dog lover or not, you will 
be unable to resist the appeal of Grey Dawn and 
Fair Ellen, the Collie puppies in this, which Mr. 
Terhune has threatened may be his last volume 
of dog stories. There is not a tale which will 
fail to touch a chord in even the hardest heart. 
Humour is abundant, characterisation excellent, 
and the author’s love for and understanding of 
dogs is obvious. 


Napoleon III. By Graham Brooks. Great 
Lives Series. Duckworth. 2s.—An_ excellent 
little book which contrives in a short space to give 
an interesting account of Louis Napoleon’s life 
and a good sketch of his remarkable character. It 
has been so skilfully put together that, although 
no important incident of his full life is omitted, a 
coherent and exciting story is achieved. 


SANDEMAN 


Sherry bearing the 
name SANDEMAN. 
If your Sherry is San- 
deman you may be 
certain it is good. Try 
“Five Star” as an 
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The Promenades 
Poulenc, and Arnold Bax 
7 By Herbert Hughes 
INK-SHIRTS,  blue-shirts,  black-shirts, It is a lightly-scored work in three movements, 


wearers of jerseys and pull-overs, smart and 

unkempt, teetotallers and _beer-drinkers, 
scoffers and rebels and reactionaries: they are a 
heterogeneous crowd, these Promenaders of the 
new generation. There are bright eyes and intelli- 
gent faces among these well-mannered young men 
and maidens who congregate at Queen’s Hall 
night after night to listen to all sorts of music ; and 
while, as a friend has remarked, many a true heart 
beats in a limousine it is equally likely that the 
most radiant normality may be clothed in garments 
of outrageous hue. Who knows what eccentricity 
of mind is concealed beneath that law-abiding 
bowler, what extravagances of temperament are en- 
cased in that boiled and polished shirt? Does not 
all that variegation of costume, that motley of in- 
telligences, find its parallel in the very programme 
of the Proms? Here in the wildest liberality is 
music for everybody—sane, bizarre, classic, revolu- 
tionary and sentimental, often in grotesque juxta- 
position. 


Typical of one particular trend in contemporary 
music is the new Concerto for two Pianofortes and 
Orchestra by Francis Poulenc performed the other 
evening with the composer and Jacques Février as 
pianists and Sir Henry Wood in command of the 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. We know M. 
Poulenc as one of the young composers who 
formed themselves into a group labelled “Les Six’’ 
just after the war, and long since disintegrated. 
They made a little splash together and got on with 
their respective jobs. The new work which re- 
ceived the benediction of the International Society 
for Contemporary Music at its last festival, is of 
that smart, peppery type that might brighten you 
up if you were bored, but depress you if you were 
not. Much work of this kind is in circulation to- 
day, work essentially superficial, that has required 
for its making the lowest possible minimum of 
spiritual experience, but a very decent technique. 
There has been no travail in creation for there has 
been nothing to create. It seemed to me that the 
young Promenaders were aware of the fact. There 
were many bored faces during the slow movement, 
the Largheito, and slow movements are always the 
test of genius. This one was empty as a drum. 
One came away from that particular Prom. feeling 
that the smart young composers of the Interna- 
tional gang have much to learn from the gaiety and 
wit of Paul Dukas whose L’Apprenti Sorcier was 
performed the same evening. And M. Dukas will 
be 68 to-morrow. 


Arnold Bax's New Concerto 


It has been my privilege this week to go through 
Arnold Bax’s new Concerto for Violoncello and 
Orchestra with the composer himself. This will 
presently be performed in public for the first time, 
with that fine ’cellist, Gaspar Cassado, as soloist. 


minus heavy brass and with only one trumpet part. 
Bax’s sign manual is on every page which is closely 
packed with sensitive, deeply-felt writing. The 
central movement is a Nocturne, as nocturnal a 
composition as I have ever heard, highly personal 
in expression and containing a particularly notable 
passage in which the solo instrument is accom- 
panied by three double-basses playing separate 
parts. Another interesting episode occurs in the 
final Allegro Molto where the ’cello and solo viola 
play a delightful tune in duet. 


I can well imagine the new work giving as much 
pleasure to the soloist as to the audience, for it is 
Bax’s great gift to get at the very heart of whatever 
medium he is working in. His choral work has all 
the mastery of the specialist as have his symphonies 
and his chamber music and his songs. In this new 
essay he sets himself a formidable task, the timbre 
and scope of the ’cello presenting peculiar difficul- 
ties in relation to an orchestral setting. Elgar 
enriched that very slight literature in memorable 
fashion and I think it will be found that Arnold 
Bax has also added to it nobly. The Promenaders, 
soft-shirted or boiled, lately acclaimed a fine per- 
formance of his third symphony. A year hence 
they will be acclaiming this—if they get the chance. 


ILMS 
By Mark Forrest 


The Private Life of Henry VIII. Directed by 
Alexander Corda. Leicester Square. 


The Cuckoo in the Nest. Directed by Tom Walls. 
New Gallery. 

This is the Life. Directed by Albert de Courville. 
Coliseum. 


HERE has been a great ado and a lot of 

rubbish written about the second picture to 

be produced at the Leicester Square under the 

banner of Mr. Buchanan so, in order to save 

people disappointment, it is well to say at the 

outset that ‘‘ The Private Life of Henry VIII” 
is not a masterpiece. 


Malcolm Scott used to do an impersonation of 
Katherine Parr on the music hall stage and in his 
patter referred to Henry VIII as ‘‘ Henry the V 
and three i’s ”’; that is the kind of a king which 
forms the picture’s centre of attraction. Charles 
Laughton’s performance may deserve the em- 
bellishment of various adjectives, but regal will 
not be among them. He is Gargantuan in his 
laughter, in his cups and in his platter, but the 
trouble about vulgarity is that once one has made 
use of it, nothing succeeds except some more of it. 
If the film had been wholly burlesque and the 
script writers and director had been solely con- 
cerned to reproduce humour of Malcolm Scott’s 
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genre, such as ‘‘ I have just left the Palace, there 
was such a smell of cabbage water,’’ all might 
have been well and good, but the executions of 
Anne Boleyn and Katherine Howard, the death 
of Jane Seymour in child-birth, the insistence of 
the King on a great navy and his soliloquy to 
the baby prince on how to rule England cannot be 
woven into a texture of music hall repartee. I 
have no doubt that Charles Laughton could give a 
very able and legitimate performance of the King. 
Apart from his appearance here which is remark- 
able, though he cannot command the necessary 
stature, there is a promise in his brief words to the 
baby prince of something worth the while, but the 
substance has been thrown away for the shadow. 

The costumes, settings and photography are all 
brilliant, and so much care and artistry deserve a 
better foreground than the script givesthem. The 


scenes of falconry, the banquet and the cock- — 


fighting, the ride of the herald to announce the 
birth of the prince and the scene between Anne of 
Cleves and the King in the bedroom are 
magnificently _shot,’’ but much of the beauty of 
the frame is lost by its encasing of so shallow a 
picture. In support there is a glorious Silly 
Symphony, ‘‘ Father Noah’s Ark.” 

‘*The Cuckoo in the Nest,’’ at the New 
Gallery, is another film in the Aldwych tradition. 
Directed by Mr. Walls, as have been all the rest, 
it is not so much a film as a photograph of the 
play. There are a good many laughs, but not so 
many as usual because there is too much of Mr. 
Walls himself, and neither Ralph Lynn’s nor 
Yvonne Arnaud’s material is very original. The 
latter’s art deserves a better fate than this knock- 
about nonsense. ; 

Just when most people are congratulating the 
British film industry on finding its legs, there 
comes along a picture such as ‘‘ This is the Life,’”’ 
produced by a good company and directed by Mr. 
de Courville, which causes the mantle of despair 
to descend again rapidly. Why the Coliseum 
should have chosen this piece of vulgarity, I don’t 
pretend to understand, but there it is. There 
seems to be a tradition on the films that neither 
the lower middle class nor the aristocracy of this 
country have any manners. Gracie Fields has 
just been exploited in much the same surround- 
ings, and this time it is Binnie Hale who comes 
into money and falls into Park Lane. Why the 
characters these two actresses are supposed to 
represent should behave there in a totally un- 
natural manner and why those who are ordinarily 
resident there shouldn’t behave at all is a mystery 
known only to the film scenario writers. We are 


at heart a nation of snobs, and I suppose this kind 


of entertainment goes to prove it. 


Art Galleries 


New English Art Club 
S4TH_ EXHIBITION 
Suffolk Street Galleries, 64, Suffolk St., Pall Mall East 


Daily 10-5, One Shilling. 


The Saturday Acrostics 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 58. | 


INSECTS IN MEADOWS AND IN GARDENS FOUND; 
THESE LOVE THE DRIER, THOSE THE DAMPER GROUND, 
In this obscurity a game you’ll find. 

Curtail what spawning herrings leave behind. 
Annihilate, abolish, cancel, quash. 

Wetted with water when we wish to wash, 

A race beloved by few, by many hated. 

In Lords and Commons oft ingeminated. 

Clip at each end what stands for ne’ertheless. 

. Cool, sluggish, heeding nought of storm and stress. 
. To walk it has been many a good man's fate. 

Too. short a one, my friend, may spoil the plate. 
Though felt, it may be prudent not to show it. 

. Its fragrant, waxy blooms I love : we’ll grow it! 


SoL_uTion or Acrostic No. 57: 


M ainsprin G 
oO il-colou R 
lL upercali A 
E pidermi 
Cc hop 
R alp H 
pi an oO 
Cc owsli P 
K etchu 
E ncumbrance E 
witte R 
S cone Ss 


The Winner of Acrostic No. 56 (the first correct solution 
to be opened) was Mrs. M. Crowther, to whom a book 
will be sent. 


If you can afford an investment 


number served or the amou 


THE AGA COOKER IS BRITISH MADE. 


will probab 
than what you are now paying Please write for the 
forfuelalone. FortheAgaburn- BzLL's HEAT APPLIANGSS 
ing night and day, always ready 12, AGABELL WORKS, SLOUGH, 
for use, only consumes BUCKS. (Tel. : Slough 1112) 
of coke or anthracite in 12 
matter what the Street, ECA {fel. Cane) 


FUEL FOR THE 


AGA COOKER 


( Trede Mark) 
COSTS LESS THAN £1 PER QUARTER 
THE ONLY COOKING STOVE IN THE WORLD 
WITH A GUARANTEED FUEL CONSUMPTION 


e 
THAT ONLY AGA 7 
CAN GIVE YOU 
Increased leisure comfort ~ Qe. 
Food of all kinds well and 
Freedom from dirt, fumes and 
paying a dividend of anything 
to 40 per cent.—you can 
lord an Aga. You can install = 
an Aga for the initial payment 
of only £10 and the q 
XUM 
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Our City EpDITorR 


HATEVER President Roosevelt’s latest 
manceuvre may accomplish as regards the 
much desired rise in the price level in the United 
States, the immediate effect was decidedly depress- 
ing as regards the volume of business on the Stock 
Exchange, both in London and New York, for 
on neither side of the Atlantic does the market 
understand the American President’s gold policy. 
Mr. Roosevelt has pledged himself to a rising 
price level, and if this cannot be brought about 
by threats of inflation, then dollar devaluation is 
to be resorted to—not, however, by a deliberate 
declaration of a lower gold content for American 
currency, but by the purchase of gold in the world 
market for dollars, so that the latter may be 
cheapened in international exchange. Should the 
American gold purchases reach large proportions, 
then it is difficult to see any possibility of France’s 
remaining on the gold standard, for a drain of 
gold from France would be probable in addition 
to a strengthening of francs against sterling and 
dollars, which would render the French trade 
position untenable. When, in addition to all 
these uncertainties, the Anglo-American War- 
Debt question has to be taken into account as the 
mid-December payment draws nearer, it is not 
surprising that London and Wall Street should be 
unwilling to increase investment commitments. 


Celanese Improvement 

Meanwhile the natural recovery still shows 
through the veil of artificial conditions, and on 
both sides of the Atlantic large industrial con- 
cerns are producing more satisfactory accounts. 
Foremost among these in England, British Cela- 
nese record a considerable improvement for the 
past year, working profits amounting to £612,824 
against £499,718 in the previous year, the amount 
carried forward being increased from £14,591 to 
£252,463. As the report states, further, that the 
latest accounts do not reflect the more recent 
favourable trading conditions more than to a minor 
degree, profits since the close of the financial year 
having been sufficient to cover current preference 
dividends after provision for current depreciation 
and debenture interest, it is assumed in the 


market that the question of the arrears of cumu-. 


lative preference dividends must shortly come up 
for consideration. The ordinary shares at around 
15s. 6d., having regard to these arrears, look dear 
a re with the second preference at 


Gold Shares 4 

In the immediate future the position of gold 
mining shares is of the utmost interest in view of 
the American decision to enter the market as a 
buyer. Those who some time ago were “‘ bulls ”’ 
of gold shares, on the assumption that the price 
of gold would eventually reach 140s. per ounce 
fine, seem at first sight destined to see their fore- 
cast shortly fulfilled, but the whole psychology 
of the market has to be taken into account. 


Should the “ gold bloc’ which is Headed by 


France be driven at last off the gold standard, the 
whole question of the future of gold is again in 
the balance. But the ‘“‘ bulls’’ take heart from 
the thought that the huge stocks of the metal held 
by France, U.S.A., and even by England, will 
hardly be allowed by the Governments of these 
countries to become depreciated in value. Rather 
is it probable that these gold stocks will be written 
up to a higher gold price than that at which they 
were purchased. Thus the rise in gold shares 
seems quite justified, though, in the absence of a 
more definite statement of American policy, busi- 
ness in this market has been of small dimensions. 
Most of the producers have already enjoyed big 
rises, and, while a further appreciation of anything 
up to 10 per cent, is by no means unlikely, some 
of the Mining Finance shares appear more attrac- 
tive. Anglo-American Corporation of South 
Africa, at just over £1 for the 10s. shares, offer 
a good chance of capital appreciation, for the com- 
pany’s interests are well spread and will be par- 
ticularly enhanced by any improvement in the 
diamond industry. With the rise in diamond 
issues as well as gold shares since the last report, 
the capital position must now be a strong one. 
West African gold shares have been somewhat 
neglected of late, and in this market Akim appear 
attractive. The company has holdings in a num- 
ber of the West African properties, the most 
valuable of which is the large interest amounting 
to about 550,000 shares in Ariston, which has 
already paid 20 per cent. in dividends this year. 
Ariston 2s. 6d. shares are priced in the market at 
8s. 6d., and Akim shares at 4s. 4}d., these also 
being of 2s. 6d. denomination, seem to offer a 
good chance of participating in the Ariston 
prosperity. 


Drapery Trust Scheme 

The imminence of an important reorganisation 
scheme was announced by Sir Frederick Rich- 
mond, the Chairman, at the meeting last week of 
the Drapery Trust Ltd., which has passed 
through troublous times as the result of the 
general retail trade depression. Sir Frederick 
pointed out that the company could hardly ex- 
pect to meet its large cash liabilities of something 
like £1,000,000 out of profits for some years to 
come, and it was undesirable to accumulate fur- 
ther arrears of preference dividends, which are 
already eighteen months in arrear. The direc- 
tors have therefore drawn up proposals, which 
command the approval of Lord Plender to whom 
they have been submitted, for the liquidation of 
the position. The Drapery Trust is controlled by 
Debenhams Ltd., which in turn is controlled by 
Debenhams Securities through their holding of 
the ordinary shares, and the fusion of the three 
undertakings is proposed in this scheme, details 
of which are expected in a week or two. Under 
the reorganisation, the Drapery Trust preference 
shareholders will receive a share of the equity 
while the proposals will render possible the rapid 
resumption of dividends. Having regard to the 
large cash liabilities mentioned, in front of the 
preference dividends, the scheme would seem to 
be desirable in every way, and details are awaited 
with interest. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


DRAPERY TRUST 


DIFFICULT . TRADING CONDITIONS 


BOARD'S RECONSTRUCTION PROPOSALS 
A FUSION OF INTERESTS 


ADVANTAGES OF THE SCHEME 


[THE seventh annual general meeting of Drapery Trust 
Ltd. was held on October 26 at the Wigmore Hall, 
London, W. 

Sir FREDERICK RICHMOND, Bt. (the chairman of the 
Company), said : The period covered by the accounts was 
an exceedingly difficult one from a trading point of view, 
and your directors have once again to report a severe 
shrinkage in profits. The dividends received from our 
subsidiary companies (our only source of income) 
amounted to £186,057, against £198,282 for the previous 
year, a decrease of £57,225. On the other hand, we were 
able to effect a saving in expenses, including interest, of 
£16,880. The net result is a profit of £61,920, as com- 
pared with £102,767 for the preceding year. Adding the 
sum of £80,269 brought forward from the last account, 
we have a balance of £142,189. 

Your directors, very reluctantly, find themselves un- 
able to recommend the payment of a dividend on the 
Preference shares. Last year you will remember that, 
in order to pay the Preference dividend, the amount 
carried forward was reduced by some £65,000, so that the 
profit earned for the year under review is barely suffi- 
cient to restore the carry-forward to its former level. 
Another and haps a more weighty consideration is 
that the sum in question is not available in the form of 
cash, and in the opinion of your directors it would have 
been most unwise to add to the already very large liquid 
liabilities of the Company in order to pay an divi- 
dend on the Preference shares. 

NEED FOR REORGANISATION 

After reviewing the results of the year and dealing 
with the various items of the balance-sheet, the Chairman 
continued : Before proposing the resolution to adopt the 
report and accounts, it is now my duty, having regard 
to a paragraph in the directors’ report, to make a state- 

- ment on behalf of the board with reference to the future 
of the Company. 

For some time past it has been evident to your direc- 
- tors, as it has doubtless been to many shareholders— 
particularly since the Preference dividends fell into arrear 
—that some form of reconstruction or reorganisation 
would sooner or later become inevitable. 

At the date of the balance-sheet there were sums of 
£856,662 owing to the Company’s bankers, £535,794 to 
Debenhams Ltd., and £110,775 to the 5% per Cent. Note 
Holders, a total liability of approximately £1,000,000. 
You may remember that in my speech last year I called 
attention to those large cash liabilities, and stated that 
the method of liquidating them would have to be con- 
sidered by the directors in the near future. 

I am sure you will agree with me that it is imperative 
to make provision for the liquidation of these liabilities, 
and, as the Company is not in a position to issue shares, 
this could only be done in two ways—either by a sale of 
a portion of the assets or out of profits. In view of the 
conditions now prevailing, I think we must rule out the 
idea of selling any of the Company’s investments; and, 
as regards the other method, even on the most favourable 
estimate of future earnings, it would require some years 
to accomplish the task, and during the whole of that 
period further arrears of Preference dividends would be 
accumulating. 

It will be seen, therefore, that if things are allowed to 
remain as they are the prospect of the Preference shares 
receiving a 7 per cent. dividend (let alone any participat- 
ing dividend) is somewhat remote. The Preference 
dividend requires the sum of £168,000 per annum, which 
is rather more than the combined profits of the last two 


years, and the dividends are now more than eighteen 
months in arrear. 


A COMPLETE FUSION 

This being the position, your directors felt that an 
effort must be made to put a stop to the piling up of 
further arrears of dividends. For many months past they 
have been engaged on the preparation of a scheme of re- 
organisation, in consultation with their financial and 
legal advisers. 

I think it must be obvious to anyone who is at all 
conversant with the position that any proposal to write 
down the assets of Drapery Trust Ltd. must be of vital 
concern to Debenhams Ltd., which holds practically the 
whole of the Ordinary shares of that Company, and to 
Debenhams Securities Ltd., which holds all the issued 
Ordinary shares of Debenhams Ltd. The interests of 
these two companies are identical; in fact, they, with 
Drapery Trust Ltd., naturally form a single entity, and 
the scheme on which we have been working recognises 
this fact by providing for the complete fusion of the 
three undertakings. 

Now, when the report and accounts of this company 
were issued at the end of August, the scheme which the 
board had under consideration appeared to be well ad- 
vanced, and the directors felt reasonably certain that by 
fixing the date of the annual general meeting several 
weeks ahead, they were allowing ample time for all the 
details to be worked out, and their intention was to 
have the scheme printed and circulated previous to this 
meeting, not only to the shareholders of this Company, 
but also to the shareholders of Debenhams Ltd. and 
Debenhams Securities Ltd. It was felt to be only right 
and proper that, as we are inviting co-operation of the 
shareholders in those allied companies, the scheme should 
be circulated to the shareholders of the three companies 
simultaneously. 


A Farr ScHEME 

As you can well imagine, the preparation of this 
scheme has entailed an enormous amount of work, and, 
with so many interests to be reconciled, it has been a 
matter of profound difficulty to arrive at a basis which 
would be equitable to all concerned. Moreover, these 
arrangements raise difficult legal questions which have 
to be carefully considered by the legal advisers of the 
companies concerned. The directors hope and believe 
that in the scheme which has been formulated all classes 
of shareholders have been treated with perfect fairness, 
and they trust that their proposals when submitted will 
meet with approval. 

With a view to arriving at the best and fairest scheme 
to all concerned, your directors have submitted their own 
ideas to the consideration of the auditors of the three 
companies. They have, further, thought it advisable to 
obtain the opinion of the most eminent independent 
authority procurable, and have therefore consulted Lord 
Plender, G.B.E., LL.D., ex-president of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants. The scheme which will be sub- 
mitted has the approval of Lord Plender, the Company’s 
own auditors (Messrs. Josolyne, Miles, Page & Co.), and 
also your directors, who are the largest shareholders. 

That, ladies and gentlemen, is the position at the 
present moment. As it has been found impossible to 
carry out the intention of publishing the scheme previots 
to this meeting, I regret I am not in a ition to deal 
with the matter as fully as I could have wished, and must 


confine myself to making you generally acquainted with 
what is in the minds of your directors. 
The resolution 


was carried unanimously. 


_ class by himself. 


_ by Poppy Day, includes the relief of distress, 


“WORK by paying a little more for yee 


Howard Rose. 
** Lord Jim ’’—a broadcast which will always live 
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Broadcasting Notes 


T must be a source of continual wonder to the 
general public that the B.B.C. loses the ser- 
vices of so many of its brilliant employés. The 
list is of course a long one, but a few examples 
from programmes recent and pending will be 
sufficient to point the moral. There have been 
‘“* Pursuit ’’ by Cecil Lewis, the ‘‘ Vanishing 
England ’’ series by Howard Marshall, and we 
are to have once more ‘ The Flowers Are Not For 
You to Pick ’’ by Tyrone Guthrie, and a new 
light entertainment, ‘‘ Good Evening,” by John 
Macdonell. All these four were at one time on 
the staff of the B.B.C. 
_ Cecil Lewis is, in my opinion, the best producer 
the B.B.C. has ever had, and this is not to be- 
little the excellent work of Peter Creswell and 
He was also responsible for 


in my memory—and “‘ Pursuit.’’ 

at Portland Place now ? 
Howard Marshall was, as an announcer, in a 

He is also a man of consider- 


Why is he not 


able ability. Yet the B.B.C. allowed him to go 
and now employs him spasmodically as a casual 
labourer. 


Tyrone Guthrie first showed his talent as a 
radio dramatist with ‘‘ Squirrel’s Cage,’’ and con- 
firmed the impression with that made with ‘‘ The 
Flowers Are Not for You to Pick.’’ He is now 
producing at the Old Vic. I do not share the 
opinion that Guthrie is the best stage producer in 
London, but I do know that he is in the first flight 
of radio dramatists. Is there no room for him 
at Broadcasting House? 


John Macdonell originated the ‘* Surprise 
Item,’’ and has introduced scores of celebrities to 
the microphone. He has also a gift for writing 


. first-class light entertainment, as he proved in 


“Magic in the Air.’’ The B.B.C. bore his de- 
parture from Savoy Hill with the utmost fortitude, 
but they cannot do without him. 


Does this mean that there is no future at the 
B.B.C, for young and ambitious men? I fear so. 
But since the authorities there do not recognise 
brilliance when they see it, the most valuable 
servants will always be the first to leave. 


ALAN HOWLAND. 
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